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A Manual of Analytic Chemistry. By 
Henry Rose, Prof. of Chemistry at Ber- 
lin, Translated from the German by 
JounGarrrin. 8vo. pp. 454. London. 
Tegg. 1831. 


Tme translator of the volume now before 
us has already effected much for the im- 
provement and diffusion of chemical know- 
ledge in this country, by his valuable little 
Treatise on the use of the Blowpipe, a work 
which, in 300 duodecimo pages, contains 
more sterling instruction on that important 
subject than is to be found in any other 
treatise, we care not how voluminous, in 
the English language. In his present per- 
formance, we are happy to find that Mr. 
Griffin is equally successful. His choice of 
a work for translation was most judicious, 
inasmuch as a truly practical guide in ana- 
lysis was hitherto an absolute desideratum 
in chemistry ; the mode in which he has 
executed his task also deserves our warmest 
approbation. 

The great merit of this work consists in 
the assistance it is calculated to afford the 
analyst in his examination of natural (as 
distinguished from artificial) compounds. 
Professor Rose has almost in every instance 
taken the native mineral for his guide, while 
Thenard, and other systematic authors, in- 
struct us how to separate the elements of a 
factitious, unnatural, mixture. With Rose 
we can unravel the composition of a pebble 
or an ore, and ascertain satisfactorily the 
quantities of its respective ingredients. 
Thenard, on the other hand, presents us 
with a philosophic puzzle, well calculated, 
it is true, as an exercise for chemical inge- 
nuity, but one which deserts us when we 
look to it as an auxiliary in practical inves- 
tigations. 

Having premised thus much on the gene- 
No, 397, 





ral excellence of this publication, we have 
next to point out a few of its special merits. 
Of these we may particularise the remarks 
on the influence of organic substances over 
the operation of reagents, in mineral analy- 
sis, of which we may adduce the following 
striking example :— 

“ Derection or Mencury.—The pre- 
sence of such organic substances as cannot 
be volatilized without decomposition, has a 
very considerable influence over the beha- 
viour of solutions of peroxide or perchloride 
of mercury towards reagents. This is the 
case even when the solutions are not colour- 
ed by the organic matter. If, for example, 
sugar, or non-volatile organic acids, be added 
to a solution of peroxide of mercury, then 
the solution, on being tested with an excess 
of potash, gives no precipitate if but a small 
quantity of peroxide of mercury be present, 
or a dirty yellow precipitate if a large quan- 
tity of peroxide be present. In both cases, 
however, the solation, after some time, de- 
posits a heavy black precipitate, which con- 
tains a very large quantity of metallic mer- 
cury. This black precipitate is immediately 
produced when the solution is boiled. The 
same appearances are exhibited when, in- 
stead of potash, a solution of carbonate of 
soda or of potash isemployed. Without the 
addition of an alcali, the reduction to me- 
tallic mercury does not take place.” 


In these observations we may, perbaps, re- 
cognise the character of the celebrated case 
lately investigated experimentally by Prof. 
Orfila. In the body of a woman who died un- 
der suspicious circumstances, large quantities 
of metallic mercury were found in the in- 
testines. Orfila was required to say, whe- 
ther the reduction of the metal could take 
place in the alimentary canal. His answer 
was by no means as decisive as it might 
have been had he been aware of Rose’: ob- 
servations. 

The next valuable peculiarity we would 
point out, is the description of a spirite 
lamp, with circular cylindrical wick. Thig 
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invention appears to us of great importance. 
It may supersede the furnace in the majority 
of general analytic investigations, and to the 
toxicologist it supplies an excellent instru- 
ment for the charring and incineration of 
organic substances suspected to contain 
some metallic poisons, We quote the au- 
thor’s description, illustrated by the draw- 
ing, in order that our readers may be en- 
abled to have the lamp constructed for them- 
sélves. With this instrument, a mouth- 
blowpipe, a few test tubes and watch- 
glasses, and a bit of charcoal, the most 
complicated exp¢riments, in the chemistry 
of solids, can be completely performed. 

« An instrument often spoken of in the 
following pages is the spirit-lamp with cir- 
cular wick, or with double current of air. 
For both the figure and the description, I 
am indebted to a work recently published 
by Mitscherlich. ‘The spirit-lamp with cir- 
cular wick is one of the most indispensable 
instruments of the analytical chemist. A 
great number of very accurate experi- 
ments cannot be performed without it. 








The wick passes between two cylinders 
which are connected below by a horizontal 
‘plate, and are raised or depressed by meaus 
of the toothed wheel e¢ and the toothed bar 
g- The lower end of the latter is connected 
with a cross bar, upon the end of which is 
fastened a ring whereon the wick is stuck. 
The cross bar works up and down in the 
‘box 6. This box does not form part of the 
spirit-holder a, as it does in the common 
lamps, but is separated from it by the open 
spaces ¢¢. The spirit passes, from a into 
6, by a small pipe which passes diagonally 
from the under part of a nearly to the bot- 
‘tom of 6, something in this manner: V. 
‘The object of this contrivance is to prevent 
~he explosion which frequently takes place 
when the common spirit-lamps are inflamed, 
,and which is owing to the mixture of at- 
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mospheric air and vapour of alcohol which 
exists in the spirit-holdera, At mis an 
opening by which the spirit is poured into 
the lamp. This is afterwards closed by a 
cork, In the front of the lamp, at s, a piece 
of glass is cemented to afford an opportunity 
of readily ascertaining how much spirit the 
spirit-holder a contains, The lamp is pro- 
vided with a copper chimney. The wick 
must be cut quite level, and must never re- 
main ina charred state. The figure repre- 
sents a lamp of this sort, drawn according 
to a scale of one inch and three quarters to 
afoot. With a lamp such as this, 380 grains 
of carbonate of soda may be fused in about 
fifteen minutes, the salt being placed in a 
platinum crucible of the weight of from 300 
to 380 grains, and large enough to contain 
an equal weight of water. A lamp which is 
incapable of effecting the fusion of at least 
180 grains of carbonate of soda is unfit for 
use. The experimental chemist should pos- 
sess two lamps of this description; one for 
fusing, and another for other experiments, 
In the latter case, the rods which support 
the lamp may be strong, but for the other 
lamp the rods must be as thiu as possible, 
in order that they may not curry away too 
much of the heat.—Transtator.” 

The last commendable point we shall 
allude to is the excellent series of obser- 
vations on the reductions of metallic oxydes 
and chlorides by chlorine, hydrogen, and 
muriatic acid gas. These directions sre 
accompanied by well-executed and intelli- 
gible drawings. 

Before we conclude, justice compels us 
to observe, that in one important depart- 
ment of the science, Mr. Griffin’s work is 
sadly defective. We allude to animal and 
vegetable chemistry, appertaining to which 
we only find some rules and directions for 
ultimate analysis, but not one word con- 
cerning proximate constitution, We are 
surprised and disappointed at this omission. 
In the eye of the chemist all matter is en- 
titled to equal consideration ; the most hum- 
ble weed of the road-side is, abstractedly, of 
as deep-chemical interest as the ores of pla- 
tinum or gold; and when we consider the 
importance of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, under the various heads of food and 
raiment, medicines and poisons, we seek in 
vain for a reason why they should be ex- 
cluded from work of this description. 

To remedy this defect in Rose’s depart- 
ment of the publication, there is no one more 
competent than his talented and scien fic 
translator, and we trust he will speedily do 
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80, in an original supplement to the present 


volume, His labours will thus be rendered 
in the highest degree beneficial to the pro- 
gress of the science he cultivates with so 
much geal and success, and we may add, 
will be more generally appreciated by the 
medical profession. 





OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE ATOMIC THEORY. 


Tae atomic theory is doubtless of very 
great utility in bringing us acquainted with 
the component parts of a very great number 
of chemical compounds. At the same time 
there would seem to be some circumstances 
apparently connected with chemical affinity, 
which do not seem well to cohere with this 
system. A number of phenomena in che- 
mistry render it‘ highly probable that the 
changes exhibited proceed from the agency, 
and perhaps the chemical combination, of 
imponderable matter. As one instance, the 
passing of ammonia over copper heated to 
redness might be adduced ; the ia is 
resolved iuto its elements, and the proper- 
ties of the copper are completely changed, 
without any change being observable in the 
constitution of the copper. As, therefore, 
the copper has suffered no change in weight, 
and the cause of the change which it has 
undergone cannot be detected, so it can 
only be attributed to the action of impon- 
derable matter. This is an uafortunate de- 
fect at the very threshold of chemistry, 
which is altogether without remedy, and. 
must greatly lessen our confidence in the 
practical results obtained by chemical re- 
search, 

The insensible gradations of shades of 
colour of which indigo appears to be sus- 
ceptible, are said to be owing to the varying 
proportions of oxygen, in which case they 
are effected without the decomposition of 
one, and the formation of a new, chemical 
compound. The same is true with regard 
to other colouring matters, and in many of 
these, the exception which they form to the 
atomic theory, seems to be strengthened by 
the circumstance of their capability of pro- 
ducing these nice gradations of shades as 
permanent dyes. is case is not recon- 


cilable to the notion that new a 
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of acid, so many of oxyd of tin, &c., all these 
atoms would be necessary to produce the 
scarlet, in the same manner as so many 
atoms of oxygen, so many hydrogen, are a 
sine qua non to form water, but an alkali 
and soda will turn the colouring matter to @ 
scarlet, and many other agents have the 
same tendency; the same is observable 
with regard to indigo and. other dyes, 
Iridium and the mineral chamelion in solu- 
tion, and the superficies, under certain cir- 
cumstances, of several metals, exhibit a vast 
variety of colours and shades of colours, 
which are traceable to the agency of oxygen, 
and which argue its combinatiorfs in propor- 
tions not definite. Some litharge was put 
into equal parts of linseed oil, and a kind of 
naphtha produced in the manufacturing of gas 
from oil and resin; much of the litharge was 
reduced and deposited in a metallic state on 
the sides of the phial, and if observation 
could be trusted, the litharge underwent a 
very gradual change of colour, till it obtain- 
ed its metallic lustre. All substances de- 
rived from organic nature, are formed from 
a few elements; they all seem to differ 
essentially in the relations of their affinities, 
and their variety is almost infinite. In some 
instances, the changes which they undergo 
are so slow as to be insensible, and in others 
so rapid as to be wholly inscrutable. Deoxy- 
genating agents, as they have been called, 
have frequently a very gradual operation: 
the conversion of the ifes into the ates, is 
also oftentimes of slow progress; the same 
is observable in the manufacture of sulphate 
of iron, alumen, &c. Is there not reason, 
therefore, for supposing, that those elemeats 
which enter into chemical combination, in 
changing proportions, may exist in turn in 
indefinite proportions, but have a tendency 
to proceed to a certain definite proportion, 
in which they are alone capable of forming 
permanent compounds? May not chemistry 
be contemplated under two different views ? 
For instance, Are there not two distinct 
kinds of chemical affinity? One in which 
two or more substances merge into a new 
substance, possessing properties wholly 
different from those of its constituents, and 
of which kind may be cited the oxyds, 
acids, salts, proximate principles of vegeta- 
bles and animals; another in which the 
force of affinity is for the most part suffi- 
cient to neutralize gravitation, but in which 
the original nature of the properties of the 





compounds are formed, since their charac- 
teristic properties are not subverted or de- 
stroyed, and, further, very different means 
are capable of producing the same effects—a 
fact completely at variance with the doc- 
trine of the formation of new chemical com- 
pounds. Thus, if scarlet were a compound of 


tances united together remains umal- 
tered. As instances of this latter kind may 
be mentioned, the combination gases, 
as in the atmosphere, onion of acids and 
spirits with water, solution of neutral salts, 
and the combination of the proximate prin- 
ciples of animal and vegetable substanees. 
To the first kind would seem to be limited, 








80 many atoms of colouring matter, so many 


the application of the atomic theory, and to 
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the other must be applied that species of 
investigation which hitherto has been too 
much neglected, namely, the relations of 
affinity which obtain amongst substances 
aggregated together in the same mass, whe- 
ther in solution or in the concrete. The 
nature and aim of the investigation here 
alluded to, will perhaps be best illustrated 
by the adduction of one or two examples. 
In the analysis of Bath water by Mr. Kich- 


ard Phillips, it appears, that under certain | 


circumstances, the presence of iron is not | 1s c cal 
, indicate its presence, and where analysis is 


susceptible of proof; some experiments 
seemed to indicate that this proceeded from 
the absorption of oxygen; Mr. Phillips, 
however, remarks, that there appeared a 
strong fact inst this supposition, viz. 
** That iron is more easily detected when 
highly oxydised, whereas the contrary effect 
was in this case produced.” The conclusion, 
however, to which Mr. Phillips was led by 
his experiments was, that a solution of su- 
percarbonate of lime increased the action of 
the tincture of galls upon the protoxide of 
iron, but destroyed its action on the peroxide 
ofiron, If the tincture of galls be added to 
the solution of the supercarbonate of lime 
containing the protoxide of iron, its action 
is increased by the absorption of oxygen; 
and the iron consequently must pass from 
the state of protoxide to that of peroxide. 
This constituted the objection which pre- 
sented itself to Mr. Phillips, against oxygen 
being the cause of preventing the tincture of 
galls producing its usual effect on iron, and 
this objection still remains in full force as 
much after as before Mr, Phillips's experi- 
ments, and is no-where attempted to be met 
or answered by him. In complicated mix- 
tures, when any element is added, the ques- 
tion which naturally arises is, To what sub- 
stance does it attach itself? When the tinc- 
ture of galls was added to the solution of 
the supercarbonate of lime containing the 
protoxide of iron, the oxygen went to the 
iron, or to the gallate of iron, and the test 
increased in efficacy as oxygen was ab- 
sorbed ; when, instead of the protoxide, the 
peroxide of iron was present, the effects 
being entirely reversed, would, [ think, 
lead to the inference, that the oxygen did 
not go to the iron; in this case the iron is 
in combination with sulphuric* acid, and 
the oxygen might be in combination with 
this acid; the affinity of this acid with the 
oxygen might be so strong as to hinder it 








* This was, perhaps, only the case in Mr. Phil- 
lips’s experiment, but it in no-wise affects the 
argument, it being, I think, manifest from the pre- 
mises, that the oxygen in the instance adduced can- 
not go to the iron ; and I incline to the opinion 
that in this and in numberless other instances o 
solution, the oxygen goes to the water, which opi- 
nion, it is needless to add, is in perfect coincidence 
be the experiments of M. Thenard on this sub- 

ec 








from entering into union with the iron and 
gailic acid, and thus prevent the test from 
producing its usual effect. Something ana- 
logous to this is the well-known experiment 
of destroying the colour of ink by means of 
an acid, and restoring its colour by the ad- 
dition of an alkali, In the species of in- 
vestigation which I have here endeavoured 
to illustrate, the inquiry does not seem to 


| turn upon analysis, nor to be capable of re- 


ceiving much assistance from it. The iron 
is certainly in the water, where no test can 


unavailing ; and where two opposite effects 
are produced, it belongs to observation and 
experiment to discover the cause of differ- 
ence, and trace each effect to its own peculiar 
cause. Another example might be taken 
from the phenomena presented by the blood. 
It commonly happens in the processes for 
dissolving indigo, that an absorption of 
oxygen takes place, but the solution of the 
indigo is attributed to the abstraction of 
oxygen from that substance ; precisely the 
same thing happens with respect to the 
blood in the lungs, but in the latter instance 
the inference is, that the oxygen combines 
with the colouring matter; the object in 
this case is evidently the same with that of 
the former instance in the bath water, viz. 
to discover to what substance the oxygen 
unites itself, or, as I have before expressed 
it, the relations of affinity which obtain 
among substances aggregated together in 
the same mass, whether in solution or the 
concrete form. In the case of indigo solution, 
no one believes that oxygen combines with 
the indigo; oxygen is added to the men- 
struum of the colouring matter of the blood 
in the lungs ; every one concludes that it 
goes to the colouring matter. Now, if this 
colouring matter be subjected to heat, or 
dried in the open air, or submitted to all 
those circumstances which deepen the co- 
lour or lessen the solubility of other colour- 
ing matter, the same effect is produced upon 
it as upon them ; and, on the other hand, if 
it be exposed to the action of deoxygenating 
substances, it will become soluble and of a 
lighter colour—in short, if the colouring 
matter of the blood be separated from the 
other parts of the blood, the combination of 
oxygen with it will deepen its colour, and 
render it insoluble, and the abstraction of 
oxygen from it will lighten its colour and 
cause it to be soluble. Hence the true in- 
ference is, that the oxygen which in the 
lungs is imparted to the blood does not 
combine with the colouring matter, but 
with some other substance of the blood. 
Want of attention to the particular kind 
of inquiry which I have here attempted to 
point out and exemplify, appears to have 
been the cause of introducing a good deal of 
ambiguity and confusion into the discussion, 
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MR. MART’S CASE OF MIDWIFERY. s7 


whether certain effects proceed from chemi-|in the nates and the scrotum were readily 
cal or mechanical agency. ‘The doctrine at- | discovered. She had some suspicion that it 
tempted to be established by Mr. Dalton is, was nota natural presentation. Not choosing 
that gases mixed together are not united to increase her fears | said nothing about it, 
by chemical affinity, There ere not, how-| but waited the result, At four o’clock the 
ever, auy phenomena attendant on their} body and legs had passed through; the ex- 
union which differ from those presented by | ternal parts were well lubricated, and a con- 
solution in’ liquids generally. Wherever) siderable quantity of the waters was still 





there is a force unopposed by another | 
force, that force must of necessity operate, 
In the case of solution of a solid of greater | 
specific gravity than the menstruum, there | 
are two forces to be overcome; the force of 
gravitation and the force of aggregation ; 
two homogeneous particles connected to- 
gether by attraction can only be separated 
by a heterogeneous particle, exerting a 
stronger attraction for one of the homo- 
geneous particles than the homogeneous 
particles for one another,and in this manner 
alone can be, as | conceive, produced a new 
system of aggregation and gravitation. This 
argument, in as far as relates to gravita- 
tion, is equally applicable to the union of 
gases, and perhaps on examination the diffi- 
culties which hitherto have perplexed this 
inquiry, will be found wholly to turn on the 
too arbitrary definition which chemists have 
thought proper to affix to the term chemical 
affinity, 





CorresronvENt, sine nomine. 





VARIED AND COMPLICATED 


CASE OF MIDWIFERY. 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Strn,—The variety of incideats and for- 
tunate termination which attended the fol- 
lowing case of midwifery, must plead as my 
apology for troubling you with it, and if you 
consider it of sufficient importance, [ shall 
feel honoured by its insertion. I remain, 
Sir, your constant reader, and very obedient 
servant, 

G. R. Marr, Surgeon, &c. 
8, Charlotte Street, Blackfriars Road, 
April 2, 1831. 





Mrs, Landport, a middle-aged woman, 
mother of five children, living in Nelson 
Street, Borough, had requested my attend- 


confined. ‘The back of the child was to the 
belly of the mother, and the circulation 
going on. ‘lhe pains returned, and in fifteen 
minutes the arms and shoulders came 
through, requiring very little assistance. 
The head now descended, and al) my atten- 
tion was directed in bringing it through as 
quickly as possible ; this duty became more 
paramount as I felt the circulation between 
mother and child gradually declining, and 
in a few minutes entirely cease. The action 
of the uterus was very powerful, and seemed 
quite sufficient to deliver the head in a cer- 
tain time, yet in spite of this favourable cir- 
cumstance, and all the assistance 1 could 
render, it was full twenty minutes from 
the head first descending, before the child 
was born. ‘The reason of this was the size 
of the head, which I may remark was in 
proportion to the body ; the child was very 
large and full-grown, A tub of hot water was 
new procured, and for half an hour every 
attempt was made to restore animation by 
inflating the lungs, &c., till 1 was compelled 
to turn my attention to the mother, whose 
pains had returned, and who was in expecta- 
tion of the placenta coming away. In afew 
minutes a quantity of coagula and a con- 
siderable portion of the placenta were ex- 
pelled ; after taking these away | found the 
tunis adhering. 1 waited half an hour; the 
pains were sufficiently strong to have expel- 
led the placenta with ease, but the funis 
seemed adhering just as firmly as ever. It 
was now high time to think of extracting 
the pl ta, more ially as the slight 
hemorrhage had increased, and reached 
an alarming height. 1 hesitated no longer 
but gradually inserted my left hand, and 
discovered a contraction of the body of the 
uterus, forming, in fact, the hour-glass con- 
traction. By pulling gently at the cord 
with my right hand, 1 was enabled to follow 
its direction into the upper chamber, and 
succeeded in introducing a finger, and soon 
after the remaining ones through the stric- 
ture. In the hollow formed by my fingers 








ance at her confinement, which she supposed 
would take place about the end of last 
January. However, I had no message 


until Sunday, March the 6th. She told me 
some slight pains had disturbed her about 
three o’clock in the morning, and had gra- 
dually increased, so that at two o'clock 
r.m. she desired | should be sevt for. On 
examination | ascertained it to be a breech 


[ introduced my thumb, and then so over- 
came the contraction as to get the whole of 
my hand as high as the fundus, where could 
be felt the placenta adhering strongly to the 
iterus, and of a scirrhous harduess; thus 
ar a full quarter of an hour was occupied in 
lilating. I now proceeded cautiously and 
yradually to loosen or rather drag away the 
hesions ; in this I was successful only by 





Case, and advancing with every paiu ; the cleft 


pressing with my right band the parietes of 








$8 OBLITERATION OF VAGINA—POISONING BY IPECACUANHA. 


the abdomen against my left, thus as it were 
fixing the uterus between them. After half 
an hour had elapsed from the first attempt 
to extract, 1 found the placenta loose, and 
keeping it and the coagula before my hand I 
gradually withdrew them, feeling the uterus 
griping and forcing them out by its perma- 
nent contractions. The patient was fatigued, 
and immediately suffered syncope; fresh 
air being admitted, ammonia applied to the 
nostrils, and a table-spoonful of brandy 
swallowed, she recovered, and in a few 
minutes the pulse began to rise; the brandy 
was repeated, and at the end of two hours 
she was comfortably in bed. I administered 
twenty-five drops of tinct. opii, and left the 
house at seven o'clock ; at ten the same 
night she was much improved, no faintings, 
the pulse weak and easily compressible ; left 
some anodyne medicine, and ordered that the 
room be kept cool and quiet. I visited ber 
early on Monday morning; the after-pains 
had been severe through the night, yet at 
one time she slept for tour hours ; I gave her 
twenty drops of tinct. opii. In the evening 
1 found her with a little fever, and her abdo- 
men somewhat painful to the touch, and al- 
though her pulse was of a wiry nature, yet 
I was inclined to ascribe this to loss of 
blood, and therefore cousidered it as an he- 
morrhagic pulse. I ordered six drachms of 
castor oil, and the belly to be fomented 
every four hours. On the Tuesday I found 
her very much improved, the bowels were 
relieved, the belly less tender, and in the 
course of the day the oil purged her again. 
On Wednesday her tongue was clean, and 
the belly tender only at certain parts. Her 
cough had been, and wus troublesome ; an 
expectorant in a mixture relieved it. The 
castor oil has been occasionally given, and 
at the end of ten days she had porter and a 
mutton-chop allowed, and has continued to 
recover with nothing else in the form of 
medicines. 

The breech presentation, the largeness of 
the child (which weighed nine pounds and 
@ quarter), the hemorrhage which followed 
the expulsion of a part of the placenta, the 
denger attending it, the hour-glass contrac- 
tion of the uterus, and adhesion of the pla- 
centa, all occurring in one patient, make 
this ease one of much interest and practical 
utility. It is remarkable also that no in- 
flammation of the peritoneum took~ place, 
though in all probability the hemorrhage 
had the effect of preventing any attack. 

There is another observation connected 
with this case. What would have been the 
termination had a midwife atrended ?—In 
all likelihood death would bave been the 
result. A breech presentation (from their 
known obstinacy) would not have led her to) 
ask for assistance, nor would she have become: 
alarmed at the placenta adhering, as, a por- 


tion having come away, she would expect 
the remainder to follow ; the hemorrhage 
would not be thought of, and if by accident 
it was discovered, the delay necessary in 
procuring assistance would be a sufficient 
time for it to prove fatal, 
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OBLITERATION OF THE VAGINA BY THE 
INJECTION OF SULPHURIC ACID TO PRO- 
DUCE ABORTION.—CA&SARIAN OPERATION, 
—DEATH. 


Tats singular case is detailed in a letter ad- 
dressed to M. Guerin, it occurred in a mar- 
ried woman, the mother of four children, 
and pregnant ofa fifth, At the commence- 
ment of her pregnancy, she was induced by 
;a female neighbour to inject sulphuric acid 
into her vagina, as an extremely easy mode 
| of inducing premature labour; dreadful in- 
flammation set in, the parts swelled, great 
general disturbance ensued, and finally the 
vagina was so effectually obliterated that 
she could no longer endure the embraces of 
her husband; nevertheless, she kept the 
circumstance a secret till the full term of her 
gestation was expired. ‘The medical men on 
examination found that a kind of irregular 
band surrounded and obstructed the vagina, 
beyond which, and on the brim of the pelvis, 
the head of the infant was distinctly felt, 
pressed forward by the uterine contractions. 
It was resolved to make an incision through 
the dense membrane, but when this was 
done, it was found it bad adhered to the 
bladder, which the incision had completely 
divided. The delivery was not at all facili- 
tated, and the attendants felt themselves 
compelled to perform the Cesarian section. 
The infant was extracted, dead, apparently 
for some time, and the mother immediately 
expired. : 





ABSENCE OF THE GALL-BLADDER. 


M, amussat, at the same sitting, com- 
municated the description of a dissection he 
had recently made of a young female in 
whom the gall-bladder was altogether defi- 
cient.— Lancette Frangaise. 





POISONING BY THE POWDERED ROOT OF 
IPECACHUAN. 


A man affected with a slight cough and 
coryza was employed for three hours in 
powdering ipecachuan root, and during the 
operation he inspired and swallowed a con- 
| siderable quantity of the dast. Soon after, 
| he vomited three times, and was seized with 
dyspnea, which quickly increased so as to 
threaten suffocation. He was bled to ten 
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PRECOCITY.—OPERATION FOR VOMICA—CURE OF AGUE. 39 


ounces, stimulating applications were made 
to the feet, and he took an emulsion of assa- 
feetida, followed by the extract of belladonna. 
The violence of the paroxysms was thus 
moderated for a while, butin five hours they 
returned with increased intensity, accom- 
panied with a spasmodic constriction of the 
larynx. An apothecary named Levig, re- 
collecting that tannin precipitated emetine, 
administered a decoction of the leaves of 
the uva ursi with the extract of rhatany. The 
remission of the symptoms was almost imme- 
diate, in an hour respifation was quite free, 
and the patient was nearly recovered on the 
following day.—Rust’s Magazine, t. xxxii., 
ver. 6. 
MENSTRUATION AT THE AGE OF 
NINETEEN MONTHS. 


Tue child who is the subject of these ob- 
servations was not of unusual size at her 
birth, but after the first month her growth 
rapidly increased ; at nine moaths she had 
attained the ordinary size of a child a year 
and a half old, and about this time a few 
drops of blood were discharged from the 
vagina, At eleven months a second and 
more abundant sanguineous evacuation took 
place, the mammary glands became sensibly 
developed, and hairs showed themselves on 
the pubes. At fourteen months a third, and 
shortly, a fourth discharge took place, the 
colour of which became deeper and deeper 
every discharge. 

The little girl is very well formed, she is 
nearly three feet high, breadth of her shoul- 
ders nine inches, and the circumference of the 
thorax under the shoulders one foot and ten 
inches,—distance between the anterior su- 
perior crests of the ilia seven inches, cir- 
cumference of the pelvis one foot ten inches, 
The mammary glands are very voluminous ; 
the external organs of generation are also 


much developed, and scattered over with | 


black short hair. ‘he parents of the child 
are middle-aged and weak. She is not dis- 
tinguished by any proportionate increase of 
the intellectual faculties, neither does she 
offer the slightest evidence of sexual desire. 
—Meckel’s Archiv. f. Anat. n. Physiolog. 
Se. cah. 





OPERATION FOR THE CURE OF VOMICA, AC- 
COMPANIED WITH SYMPTOMS OF PHTHISIS. 


By Dr. Kummer. 


Tue author advances the proposition, 
that where a vomica is situated superficially, 
and touches the parietes of the thorax, it is 
possible and desirable to open it and give 
issue to its contents. This operation he 


practised himself in the following case :— 
Catherine Hoffman, wtat. 26, wasuffected 
With a vomica, after an attack of pneumonic 


inflammation. In addition to the ordinary 
symptoms of phthisis, a fixed, obtuse, and 
throbbing pain was experienced between the 
fourth and sixth ribs of the left side, an inch 
and a half from the sternum, in a space 
about five inches square. Inspiration and 
coughing gave a lancinating character to the 
pain, and communicated to the patient the 
sensation of the agitation of a heavy liquid 
in that part of the chest. The severity of 
the case was such, that the patient’s death 
was daily expected. 

The following operation was performed 
by Dr. Klimer with the consent of some 
other physicians, An external incision, 
two inches long, was made between the fifth 
and sixth ribs, within three inches of the 
sternum ; the intercostal muscles were sepa- 
rated from the pleura to the extent of a few 
lines, and the pleura was then divided suf- 
ficiently to admit of the introduction of a 
| probe. Thelung not being adherent in this 
place, retired, but superiorly, adhesions 
were found to exist, and distinct fluctuation 
was perceived, The point of fluctuation 
was, however, too distant to be incised, and 
\too strongly adherent rd gee of its being 
| drawn towards the wound. The patient now 
|felt as if something had burst in her chest. 
Her respiration became more free when 
placed on the left side: about an ounce of 
serous, fluid escaped from the opening, A 
pledget of lint soaked in almond oil was now 
introduced, and the wound dressed. In two 
hours, purulent expectoration took place, 
pus was discharged through the wound, and 
much relief was experienced. The incision 
in the pleara was subsequently increased to 
the extent of four lines, and the fever was 
treated with antiphlogistic remedies. In 
six weeks the patient was so much better, 
that the wound was about to be closed, and 
a complete and speedy cure was confidently 
expected, when a premature indulgence in 
|wine induced a pneumonia, which proved 
rapidly fatal. On dissection, the vomica 
was found empty of pus, and lined with 
healthy granulations.—Gracfe und Walth. 
Journal, B. xiii, H. 4. 








NEW REMEDY FOR OBSTINATE 
INTERMITTENT FEVER. 


Last winter Dr. Mathy had the treat- 
ment of an exceedingly obstinate double 
quartan, of which one paroxysm commenced 
at four a.m. and lasted twelve hours, the 
second commenced the following day at nine 
a.m. and lasted six hours, Bark had been 
employed in various forms without ‘success, 
One day the patient, who was a candidate 
for the degrees in divinity, had to deliver a 
sermon; a little before the appointed hour 
the paroxysm supervened, and he ascended 
the pulpit in the height of the cold ft. The 
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efforts he made to collect his ideas and mas- 
ter his vocal organs dissipated the fever 
during the sermon, and it never again re- 
tarned.— Rust’s Magazine, &c. 








STATE OF HEALTH IN THE 
ENGLISH NAVY. 


Ir appears that a tract of about fifty pages 
has lately been printed, but not published, 
by Sir Gilbert Blane, bearing the following 
title :—“* A Brief Statement of the Pro- 
gressive Improvement of the Health of the 
Royal Navy, at the end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth century; 
together with practical illustrations, and a 
narrative of some historical incidents con- 
nected with the subject.” The following 
extracts having been reprinted from it, we 
give them publicity :— 

** There are so many public advantages as 
well as sentiments dear to the heart of 
every good subject and good man, that they 
cannot be too much recommended, cherish - 
ed, and dwelt upon, Of these subjects of 
reflection none seems of such magnitude as 
the consideration that, in consequence of the 
great improvement of health the efficiency 
of the navy is doubled, and the national 
treasure husbanded to an incalculable amount. 
What a consolatiun it is in the present state 
of the public finances, that in case of any 
future war, it can be carried on at sea with 
60 great an abatement of treasure, and con- 
sequent burdens on the nation! For it 
does not require any deep thought to per- 
ceive that at a time when a fleet, as we 
have seen, could not keep the sea for more 
than ten weeks without being rendered un- 
serviceable by scurvy, and that national 
protection required that when the Chaunel 
fleet has been constrained to return into 
port in so short a time, another naval force, 
as nearly equal as possible, ought to be 
ready to replace it, for repelling invasion, 
or baffling the expeditions of the enemy. | 
was in the habit of saying, that at present 
there was as much service in two ships as 
formerly in three ; but one of the most dis- 
tinguished sea officers that ever lived, de- 
clared to me that it was his conviction that 
two ships now are equal to four of former 
times. How must every young man’s breast 
therefore exult, when, from the moment he 
enters the service, he feels conscious of his 
contributing to these splendid results, while 
at the same time their hearts are swelling 
with pride that they belong to’a country, 
which almost in their own memory, or that 


of their fathers, has made such displays of 


HEALTH IN THE NAVY. 











skill and gallantry as are unequalled in the 
history of the world! 

** In the course of the year 1780, my first 
year of service as physician to the fleet on 
the windward station, | found from my own 
returns, and from examining the records of 
the hospitals, that the annual loss of lives 
from disease previous to our arrival, and 
some time after, had been at the rate of one 
in seven; nor was this alarming rate of 
mortality imputable to the prevalence of 
the peculiar epidemic of the climate, for 
there were then very few cases of yellow 
fever; and as the principal causes of it 
were such as seemed to me to be removable 
by practical and attainable means, | was 
anxions to state these circumstances at the 
source of authority. I found that ina fleet, 
of which the complement of men was 12,109, 
the mortality in one year had amounted to 
1,518, besides 350 rendered unserviceable, 
a number more than equal to the equipment 
of three ships of the line. When this is 
duly weighed by a considerate mind, as it 
affects the most important interests of the 
state, together with the great difficulty and 
expense of replacing these valuable subjects 
by fresh recruits, and when the calamitous 
sufferings of the individuals themselves are 
brought home to our feelings, no case could 
be conceived more calculated to awaken 
sentiments of patriotism and humanity. 

“« No opportunity occurred of effectually 
removing these deplorable evils till the 
autumn of 1781, when I attended Sir 
George, afterwards Lord Rodney, to Eng- 
land, whither he went in order to procure 
reinforcements, foreseeing that the wind- 
ward station in the West Indies would be- 
come the great theatre of war. It was then 
I made such representations as brought 
about a total change in the state of health 
of the fleet. In a memorial to the Board of 
Admiralty, I stated the causes of disease to 
consist in—ist. The neglect of cleanliness, 
ventilation, and dryness, in the interior 
economy of ships. 2ndly. The want of the 
supply of an article, which had been found, 
by the most unequivocal experience, to be 
infallible in preventing and curing scurvy, 
one of the most destructive scourges, and 
the most peculiar to the sea service, of any 
class of disease. The remedy alluded to is 
the juice of lemon or limes. 3rdly. The 
abuse of spirituous liquors, not merely as 
the most common means of intemperance, 
but as the habitual beverage of seamen, 
even when diluted, I recommended the 
substitution of wine, aud, I ought to have 
added, of strong malt liquor. 4thly. The 
want of adequate nourishment and comfort 
for the use of the sick and convalescent on 
board of their own ships. Sthly. The want 
of proper bedding and of soap ; so that along 
with the suitable articles of diet, the means 
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might be afforded of curing men on board of 
their own ships, the hospitals on that sta- 
tion being at that time too small, ill ar- 
ranged, and extremely expensive ; the men 
by going ashore being also exposed to the 
epidemic and endemic of the climate, and 
to the most pernicious temptations, from the 
facility of procuring the meaus of intoxica- 
tion. 6thly. The want of a gratuitous sup- 
ply of medicines, as well as necessaries to 
the surgeons, in order to enable them to 
cure as many as possible without sending 
them to hospitals. 7th. As hospitals are, 
to a certain degree, indispensable at the 
principal stations, especially for the relief 
of ships in which contagious diseases pre- 
vail, new regulations of them in point of 
space, separation, ventilation, aud cleanli- 
ness, were also recommended. 

** Though all the recommendations here 
specified were not at first complied with in 
their full extent, enough was done to evince 
their expediency, and to lead to great fu- 
ture improvements. I had the immediate 
and high gratification of succeeding in the 
recommendation of wine, and of being an 
eye-witness of its almost incredible benefit 
in the new reinforcement which accom- 
panied the admiral on his return.” 


The author of the tract, it is said, deemed 
it expedient to make the commanding offi- 
cers of the navy acquainted with the most 
effectual means of maintaining the health 
and vigour of the men, of preventing the 
invasion of disease, and of doing justice to 
the sick, On this subject he observes, 


«I felt it therefore as a matter of impe- 
tious duty to explain myself fully on this 
subject to the commanding officers of the 
fleet: this I did in a printed tract, 1780, 
which was distributed among the flag officers 
and captains. In this | endeavoured to set 
forth how much the health of the men, par- 
ticularly with regard to the prevention oj 
disease, depended on the good judgment and 
exertion of officers, who alone could establish 
and enforce the regulations respecting ven- 
tilation, cleanliness, and discipline. This 
was extremely well received: * and it is 
not for me to say what share it may have 
had in the great alteration in the conduct of 
the officers of the navy regarding these 
duties, and how far it may have contributed 
to the revolution which has taken place in 


EFFECT OF BELLADONNA IN STRICTURE. 
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later times in the whole system of the medi- 
cal mapagement of the navy, There can 
indeed be no situation in which there is more 
room for genuine virtue, praiseworthy con- 
duct and address ;—none to which there 
attaches more grave and solemn responsi- 
bility ;—none on which there is a more im- 
perious claim on the conscientious discharge 
of duty, than that of a naval commander, 
The men are cast on his humanity and dis- 
cerning judgment uader various aspects. A 
ship in the middle of the ocean is a little 
world in itself, at the arbitrary disposal of an 
individual—seamen and marines are subject- 
ed by martial law to a more despotic exer- 
cise of power than the constitution of the 
state authorizes in civil life, or even in the 
army—naval officers can, at their single 
arbitrary discretion, inflict such a summary 
and severe punishment as cannot be inflicted 
in the army without the solemnity of a court 
martial. Englishmen surrendering, from con 
siderations of public expediency, what they 
hold most dear, and that of which they are 
most jealous—their liberty, becoming there- 
by the greater objects of grave decision and 
considerate feelings. All seafaring people, 
especially those employed in war, are expos- 
ed to peculiar and unavoidable privations, 
hardships, and dangers, which ought to be 
mitigated, as far as is practicable, by those 
at whose absolute will they plece their lives 
and limbs ; it is ir their character to be un- 
thinking and careless of their own welfare 
and interest, requiring to be tended like 
children, and, like children, are entitled toa 
parental tenderness from the country they 
protect and the officers they obey.” 





ON THE USE OF THE EXTRACT OF BELLA« 
DONNA [ux SPASMODIC STRICTURE OF THE 
URETHRA. 


By Eowts Lone, Esq. 


Tue first case in which I employed the 
extract of bellad in sp dic strictures 
of the urethra, was in 1820; the leading 
particulars I relate from memory. The sub- 
ject was a man aged fifty; his occupation 
that of a waterman. I was sent for in the 
evening, and found him in very great pain, 
from an inability to void his urine ; he told 
me that he had been frequently under the 
care of respectable surgeons, some of whom 
he named, “ for a constitutional gravelly 
¢ laint ;” but that all of them failed in 








* “ The author has in proof of this, not only the 
innumerable testimonies of personal regard which he 
has experienced during the after part of his life from 
these distinguished persons, but their interposition 
on his behalf on the conclusion of the war, when 
they i sly made application, through the 
Admiralty, for a reward to him in peace, no half-pay 
being then established for physicians to fleets. In 
compliance with this, his Majesty was pleased to 








giving him more than temporary relief, the 
disease always returning upon exposure to 
cold, or too much exercise used in walking, 
He could, at that time, only pass his water 
by drops, and had only voided about a tea- 
cupful during the last twenty-four hours, 
I prescribed what I considered the most 





stant him a pension for his services,” 


suitable medicines, and saw him again the 
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following morning, but was sorry to find 
there was no alleviation of his sufferings ; 
I therefore attempted to introduce the ca- 
theter, when I fend a completely stric- 
tured urethra, the instrument not passing 
farther than about two inches along the 
canal. I then procured a series of bougies, 
and at length ded in passing a very 
small wax one as far as the membranous por- 
tion of the urethra, but beyond this it would 
hot pass; suffice it to say, that for three 
days after I saw him, every means were used 
which I had either seen recommended by 
others, or my own ingenuity could suggest, 
without effect, such as bleeding to syncope, 
hot-bath, an attempt at introduction whilst 
in the bath, &c., but all to no avail. The 

tient’s state now became alarming; the 

ladder was distended to an enormous size, 
and I dreaded every moment lest it should 
give way; I therefore determined, as a der- 
nier resort, to puncture it thtough the rec- 
tum. This I was almost upon the point of 
doing, when it struck me that, perhaps, the 
belladonna, from its peculiar relaxing powers, 
might exert a beneficial influence: with, 
therefore, the least possible delay, some ex- 
tract was sent for, and, after reducing a 
portion of it with water, it was well rubbed 
along the whole course of the urethra, and 
particularly in the perineum. I then took a 
small bougie, and made a groove along it, 
as recommended by Mr. Carpue, smeared 
the extremity, and to the extent of an inch, 
well with the undiluted extract,* and, with- 
out much difficulty, passed it as far as the 
membranous portion of the urethra; when, 
after remaining a few seconds, I could dis- 
tinctly feel something give way, and it 
slipt into the bladder. ‘The water escaped 
gradually along the groove made in the bou- 
gie, to the extent of many pints ; I will not, 
as I took no notes, at this distance of time 
undertake to mention the precise quantity. 
I remember perfectly that it was some days 
before I could introduce the smallest-sized 
catheter, and never that, so violent was the 
8 , Without the use of the belladonna. 

he cure occupied the space of a twelve- 
month. I preferred the use, for a consider- 
able time, of the silver catheter to the bou- 
gie, because I found the former instrument 
answer two purposes, it both dilated the 
urethra and also allowed the urine to escape ; 
for several times when, for experiment sake, 
I used the bougie at the time when the 
patient could not readily evacuate the con- 
tents of the bladder, 4 spasm immediately 
came on, which prevented the flow of water. 
The latter part of the cure, for some months, 
was completed by means of the metallic bou- 








© Mr. Tyrrell, who has used the belladonna with 
eT a ge @ piece out of the 
end of the bougie, and in the mf which is thus 
formed inserts a lump of the extract, 


igies, always previously immersing them in 
‘warm water, to render them, 4s near a8 possi- 
ble, of the temperature of the part. I was 
somewhat surprised, from the free use of the 
belladonna in that case, that it did not occa- 
sion a temporary incontinence of urine, from 
| its probable effect upon the sphincter muscle 
lof the bladder ; such, however, was not the 
‘ease, nor have I ever seen any bad effects 
result from its application ; suffice it to say, 
however, that I never have, nor should I 
think of using it, except in extreme cases,— 
| Med. Jour., April. 





MEDICAL GOVERNMENT AND 
EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST APPRENTICESHIPS, 
To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


S1r,—There are times and circumstances 
jin which events, apparently trifling, acquire 
san importance which they seem not other- 
| wise to possess. When we see around us 
{the crumbling of antiquated systems, and a 
powerful spirit of reform forcing its way 
into our highest institutions, it is with a 
natural anxiety that we watch its progress 
in those minor ones connected with our im- 
mediate interests. To a professional man, 
while the rapid advances of medical science 
will afford him delight, a corresponding im- 
provement in those institutions established 
for medical education will become an object 
of intense interest, and he will feel a deeper 
indignation at attempts made to uphold, or 
disguise, abuses existing therein, in pro- 
portion as they so vitally affect his favourite 
pursuit. 

Such feelings have induced me to offer 
some observations on a subject which has 
excited considerable discussion, and bas 
icalled forth two very animated papers in 
Nos, 386 and 392 of your Journal, in de- 
fence of the system of apprenticeship adopt- 
jed by the Royal College of Surgeons in 
|lreland. I believe no one will doubt, who 
is at all acquainted with the immense.sums 
which have been acquired by apprentice. 
ships, and the trifling remuneration it was 
thought necessary to make in return, how 
powerfully self-interest operates to muintain 
this system ; and there are few connected 
with the profession who would not, by its 
abolition, have to make some sacrifice to 
public principle. To this, however, the 
author of the papers alluded to is a happy 
exception ; he sets out by stating, that— 
** He would be materially served by its 
total abolition,” and on this ground claims 
credit for impartiality. in the discussion of 
this question, It would have been desir- 
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able, had the learned professor shown how 
he would have been served: to a common 
comprehension, it ap paradoxical to 
suppose that the abolition of this system 
would serve one who, from his habits of 
instruction and the great facilities which 
from his situation he is enabled to afford 
them, must be ensured from apprentices a 
large income, Even judging from his let- 
ters, it seems equally difficult to consider 
the learned professor as free from prejudice, 
for certainly if, in place of offering to the 
public, plain argument or dispassionate rea- 
soning, he wished to give vent to an ill- 
suppressed spleen, in the shape of a per- 
sonal attack against any who would oppose 
his favourite opinion, he-could not do so 
more effectually than by composing those 
=a epistles that are professed to be “ on 
medical government and education in Ire- 
land.” The gentleman whom he has at- 
tacked more particularly, camnot be injured 
7 such violence ; securely supported on 
the distinction he has acquired, it must only 
excite a smile to witness angry attempts to 
deface the pedestal, while the more elevated 
ornaments of his character are equally be- 
yond the reach, as they are above the com- 

hension, of his learned assailant. One 
interested for the honour of the College, 
and wishing for arguments on this import- 
ant subject, mast read with regret a tissue 
of unmeaning epithets and ungentlemanlike 
insinuations, which can only affect the dig- 
nity of the professor’s own chair. 

Having said thus much as to his impar- 
tiality, we shall adopt the professor's ar- 
rangement, and consider—ist, ‘‘ The unde- 
fined and scarcely tangible objections ;” 
2ndly, “‘ The principle on which the sys- 
tem is established ;” then the practical re- 
sults ; and, finally, the reason of its adop- 
tion by the Irish College.” 

The first objection alluded to is, That 
apprenticeships are a degradation to ascien- 
tific profession ; 2ndly, That they are a means 
of introducing undue patronage, and conse- 
quently corruption, into the College. We 
have attempted to define them, and how are 
they answered? The first is replied to by 
calling it “ stuff,” ‘‘ nonsense,” “ folly,” 
“*a shrewd bartering of empty praise for 
solid pudding,” and such-like select ex- 
pressions, but finally, by unwilling admis- 
sion, that, legally, am apprentice is not en- 
titled to the rank of a gentleman, this un- 
fortunate ‘‘ law-trumpery paper” (to use 
the author’s phrase) placing him too much 
on the level of a trade to raise him to that 
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are all nugatory and ridiculoas, except that 
which binds the master to instruct, or cause 
to be instructed, his apprentice.” Where- 
fore then the occasion for an indenture? 
The professor well knows that the junior 
members are in the habit of entering into 
such an agreement for a comparatively tri- 
fling sum, and that masters constantly es- 
cape their engagements in this way, pupils 
being sufficiently anxious to cause them- 
selves to be instructed without any super- 
intendence. ‘That such is the fact may be 
collected from his acknowledgment, ‘‘ That 
the hospital surgeon of high professional 
character gives his apprentice the advan- 
tage of wandering in the labyrinth of an 
extensive practice, pablic and private, leav- 
ing him discreetly ‘* to take care of himself,” 
and make his way out as he best can, 
Hence then it follows, that every covensnt 
is ‘* nugatory and ridiculous,” and that the 
only effect of this useless *‘ law-trumpery 
paper” is to place the stadent on a level 
with the traders’ apprentice, a degradation 
which will require a self-esteem little short 
of the learned professor's to raise him out 
of, 

The second objection requires some ex- 
planation. In the infancy of the College, 
apprentices, comparatively with their pre- 
sent number, were few. Even of these, 
many’ were drawn off in the service of their 
country ; the members, consequently, were 
much fewer than they have since been, Such 
of the sciences as were then favourites, and 
had the greatest number of pupils, gained 
little by their support in the councils of the 
College, because the majority did not seek 
to become members. Of course independent 
votes were more valuable than at present, 
and were generally sufficient to resist any 
unfair influence. But how is the case alter- 
ed at present? When the majority of those 
pupils invariably become members, the im- 
mense influence which those seniors have 
can be readily conceived—an influence in 
direct proportion with the devotion and 
attachment which those pupils must feel to- 
wards a master who, by kindnesses, has gain- 
ed their affections, who watches to advance 
them in opposition to more meritorious but 
less fortunate individuals. Is it then too 
much to call such a system a species of 
bribery for future advancement? Or should 
it call down such an unwarrantable attack 
as the learned professor has made, and has 
iNustrated in such refined diction? A dis- 
passionate inquirer can easily decide who is 
“the most greedy scrambler after those 


dignity which is the peculiar privilege of a| bribes ;"—he who points out the evil aud is 

scientific profession, inasmuch as that stu-| willing to resign the practice, or one who 

dents entering our profession are obliged to so ae with almost Billingsgate vi- 
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bind themselves »y the same engagements 
as the lowest racks of society. “ But,” 
says the learned professor, “ the covenants 
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tuperation, defends it, The bitterness of 
reproach is not the language of argument, 
and it is surely a novel way to denounce 
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by proclaiming the prosecutor as equally 
guilty. We would ask, if his opponent, 
Mr. Carmichael, resigned his apprentices, 
** cui bono?” Would his object be in any 
degree oted? Would the learned gen- 
tleman himself follow his example, though 
he is so singularly independent of them? 
And if not, why should Mr, Carmichael 
sacrifice his interests to scramblers quite 
as ‘* greedy,” as he is falsely described to 
be? The Professor appears to have left 
these objections exactly as he found them, 
** searcely tangible.” There are other ob- 
jections equally strong which we shall not 
here touch upon, lest it might lead us from 
the course which the learned author has 
marked out, but shell proceed to the second 
head, viz., ‘‘ The principle on which this 
practice is established,” and this we admit 
he has succeeded in showing. He lays down 
truly, that the first great requisite towards 
the attainment of a surgical education is the 
unlimited admission of the student to every 
source of knowledge which the institutions 
of the country can afford, and yet ‘ from 
the anomalous and rotten condition of the 
institutions which regulate the medical and 
surgical education in these countries, in no 
case does the apprenticeship secure the 
pupil unlimited admission to every source 
of knowledge.” ‘‘ The comparative advan- 
tages depend on the choice which the pupil 
has made of a master.” So that, in fact, 
the merits of this system of education can 
ouly be discovered by the young inquirer 
seeking some influential hospital surgeon, 
or well-circumstanced anatomical teacher, 
to reveal them to him. ‘‘ The requisites 
towards the attainment of a surgical educa- 
tion” flow in those circumscribed channels ; 
and it certainly requires no remarkable sa- 
gacity, within such limits, to discover the 
principle upon which this practice is found- 
ed, nor much to account for the warmth 
which the learned Professor has shown in 
its defence. He seems to feel something 
like personal insult, when such a system is 
called ‘‘ disgraceful,” ‘‘ reprehensible,” and 
“* jnefficient.”” However, we freely con- 
cede to him all that on this point he seems 
to require, viz., ‘‘ that the pupil is entitled, 
from the nature of the compact (one hun- 
dred and fifty guineas), to receive instruc- 
tion,’ which instruction varies precisely as 
the master’s influence to whom he_ binds 
himself. The next topic, ‘the practical 
results,”” flow very naturally from the prin- 
ciple—W hat have been the practical results? 
It has given rise to a new species of instruc- 
tion, which, by custom, has almost super- 
seded this laudable system. ‘he publicity 
of the examivations, and the manner in 
which they are conducted, must ensure con- 
siderable atixiety on the part of the student, 
to gain the requisite information. Few are 





willing to expose to the assembled Col- 
lege a gross ignorance of their profession, 
and such as are rash enough to make the at- 
tempt, muat, if they succeed, cast odium on 
the Court of Examiners ; every exertion 1s 
consequently made use of, which a dread of 
disgrace, or an ambition for character, can 
inspire to acquire instruction ; and heuce it 
happens that the apprentice, who has given 
his master a large fee for fulfilling the only 
covenant in the indenture thet is not ridicu- 
lous, is obliged to pay some junior in the 
profession an additional sum to give him the 
information which his master was bound to 
communicate. The learned author should 
not attribute the results of this custom to 
the effects of his favourite system. ‘‘ He is 
prepared to show, by an appeal to facts, that 
instruction has been afforded ;” but this 
fact, of which the Professor is not ignorant, 
shows how it has been afforded. We have 
thus endeavoured to follow, with no small 
difficulty, the learned author through three 
points of his laboured defence ; we sball not 
delay to inquire the 4th, Why a scheme so 
profitable ‘‘ is adopted by the Irish Col- 
lege?”” We have also avoided, as far as 
possible, “ stifling’? the learned Professor 
“beneath a dunghill of scurrility,” the 
odour of which so sensibly pervades his 
epistles, and in which he seems so auch in 
danger of losing himself. On this part of 
the question we have endeavoured to show, 
that the system of apprenticeships in a pro- 
fession so highly scientific, is useless as a 
means of education—that it is a degrading 
badge of what surgery was in less enlighten- 
ed times—that the principle which main- 
tains its adoption is illiberal, and in its prac- 
tical results is altogether inefficient. An. 
other question, not less important, applies 
directly to the College itself, viz. whether 
the plan of education which has been laid 
down, is in accordance with the spirit of 
their new charter? Whether, while the 
College is apparently thrown open to all, 
their by-laws do not tend to oblige stu- 
dents to submit to the more expensive but 
comparatively easier mode of gaining their 
diplomas, by becoming apprentices? Such 
an inquiry, if not taken up by abler hands, 
I shall take some other opportunity of en- 
tering into. At present, its investigation 
would extend beyond the reasonable limits 
to which 1 would wish to restrict my ob- 
servations; but I cannot conclude without 
regretting that Ar. J. has given such proof 
that the profession are torn by paltry dis- 
sensions, Whena controversy, undertaken 
on public grounds, degenerates into the 
acrimony of private pique; and degrading 
personalities are substituted for convincing 
arguments, and that against a gentleman for 
whom ‘ he never had the slightest cause for 
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account,”” we need not look further for evi- 
dence of the fact. Neither the honour nor 
the dignity of the College is upheld by such 
a defence. If they need an advocate, such 
are not the weapons to employ. ‘ Non tali 
auxilio nec defensoribus istis.’’ 

Auiquis. 





INQUEST AT BETHNAL GREEN, 


DEATH FROM IMPROPER TREATMENT, 





On Saturday, April 2, an inquest, which 
excited great interest in the neighbourhood, | 
was holden at the Grey-Hound public-house, 
Gretton Place, Bethual Green, on the bodies | 
of Mary 
female child, before Mr. Baker, the attorney 
coroner for the eastern district. ‘he inquest 
was attended by Mr, King, the surgeon, 
as medical counsel for the family of the de- 
ceased, 

The first witness, Mr. John Rozee, the 
husband of the d d, deposed :—My 
wife, the deceased, was 41 years of age. 
We had been married twenty-two years. 
She died in confinement with her twelfth 
child ; her confinements were always easy ; 
she bad always quick times. In her last 
confinement, I suppose labour pains came 
on half an hour before the birth of the child; 
but my wife had been ill a week before, and 
I sent to the overseer (Mr. Gale) for a note 
to the parish doctor, whose assistant came 
to see her. He ordered her a powder, but 
it had no effect ; 1 therefore gave ber half 
an ounce of castor oil, After this I met the 
assistant, who told me all was right, and 
that I should give her an ounce more in a 
pint of water-gruel. My wife had four or 
five motions, but she complained of pain. 
The day before the birth of the child, I went 
to the doctor, who gave me four pills, one 
to be given every four hours; but he did 
not come to see her. I administered the 
pills as directed ; they made her very drowsy. 
I gave her the last pill a quarter before 
eleven on the Sunday night, March 20: the 
child was born the following day. My wife 
seemed then rather out of her head, and 
very drowsy. On Monday morning at seven 
o’clock, she was quite rational, and said she 
was in pain; the child was born soon after. 
I ran for her sister, and then fetched Mrs. 
Ayers, the midwife, who arrived about half 
an hour after. 

By Mr. Kinc. My wife was a very 
healthy woman. She complained of no un- 
usual pain while in the family-way this 
time. On Monday morning she said, ‘‘ | 
think it is my labour-pains coming on. She 
then seemed to me as when I had seen her 
in her other confinements. I was anxious 





Anne Rozee, aged 41, and her) 





my wife should have the best possible care, 
She had her last child two years ago. 

By aJunyman. The doctor’s assistant 
sent the second medicine without coming to 
see my wife. He sew her only once. 

A Sunyman. That practice of sending 
medicine without seeing the patient ought 
to be put a stop to. 

— Nicklin examined. 1 am sister to 
the deceased. When I arrived at my sister’s 
house, the child was nearly born. Heard the 
child cry some time after its birth ; it lived 
twelve hours. I have had three children 
myself, Il was not present when my sister 
died. Mrs. Ayers, the midwife, came ten 
minutes after J arrived. She attended to 
the child, but did nothing to my sister. She 
separated the child from the mother. She 
told me my sister was going on quite well, 
and only wanted rest. She said there was 
no danger, She consented to send for Mr. 
Agar (the parish doctor) only ten minutes 
before my sister’s death. I asked several 
times if he ought not to be sent for, The 
doctor came ten minutes after my sister 
died. 

By Mr. Kino. The midwife went to take 
away the after-birth an hour after the birth 
of the child. I suppose she went about it 
in the usual way ; she was on her knees, 
on the bed, and used great violence; she 
pulled till the sweat ran down her face for a 
quarter of an hour; the deceased seemed 
in great pain during this attempt. 

In answer toa Junyman, The midwife 
would not let me send for the doctor, though 
I begged and prayed she would. 

Matilda Scheup. 1 ama widow, and Sis- 
ter of the deceased, I came to her half 
an hour after the midwife, who was sitting 
by the fire with the child in her lap. My 
sister looked pale and composed. Midwite 
said she was doing well, but wanted rest. 
After some time, I asked if it was not time 
to look to the mother. At last she gave me 
the child, and went to the deceased. Then 
she said she wanted me to help her, and told 
me to give the child to my sister, I saw the 
midwife put her hand into the body of the 
deceased, and pull violently, telling me at 
the same time to press on her belly. My 
sister cried out and said, “ Oh, 1 cannot 
bear it.” After pulling a quarter of an 
hour, she said, ‘‘ I must let her rest ; the 
after-birth is as fast asa house.” I asked 
her to let me send for the doctor; she re- 
plied, ‘‘ That’s of no use; if he comes he 
will cut it away. After ten minutes the 
midwife pulled again in the same manner, 
and I heard a squashing in the body of the 
deceased. I said, ‘‘ Now I suppose it is 
coming.” ‘* Yes,” said the midwife, ‘“‘ it 
moves.”” She could not get it away, and 


tied a shawl round the body of the deceased 
80 tight, that we were obliged to loosen it ; 
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at last she said she had got it to the neck of 
the womb. I asked her repeatedly to send 
for the doctor, but she refused. The de- 
ceased said, “‘ Oh, dear! [ am afraid it will 
never come.” (Here the witness burst into 
tears.) At last the midwife went away, 
and returned in about ten minutes with a 
note she had written to the doctor. She 
said, ‘‘ Now we must try again.” ‘ Come,” 
said she to the deceased, ‘‘ breathe— 
cough,” ‘Then she said, ‘‘ We must turn 
her on her side.” 1 saw my poor sister’s 
eyes fixed, a 207 fell, her hand dropped, 
and she was dead, 

By Mr. Kixc. JI am sure the midwife 
used greut force ; her hand was in the body 
of the deceased when she died. When she 
drew away her hand, there was a ring of 
blood around ber arm above the wrist. I 
believe my sister had gone only eight months 
of her time, 

Re-examined. The clothes were not off, 
so that I could not see where the midwife’s 
hand was, but I judged from her arm it must 
have been in the womb. 

Mrs. Ayers, of 14, Green Street, Bethnal 
Green, examined. I am a married woman 
and a midwife. I attended the deceased 
on Monday, March 2ist, She had met me 
previously and asked me to attend her; she 
gave me the ticket to attend her, as I lived 
near; she said she had very quick times. 
Mr. Rozee came for me at twenty minutes 
to eight; he said the baby was born. I 
said, “ Well, it is a pity that you are come 
£0 late.” Mr. Rozee said his wife had been 
ill for a week, and he did not expect her to 
live. When I arrived at the house of the 
deceased I found her very weak, and told 
her husband to go to Mr. Agar for a 
strengthening draught, and to tell him to 
look in ifbe could. I thought the baby was 
dead at first. After ten minutes I went to 
take the after-birth. I had allowed the de- 
ceased to take a tea-spoonful of gin, after 
which she slept a little. I tried to bring 
away the after-birth, but could not. I said 
“Tf I cannot get it, I will send for Mr. 
Agar,” as deceased seemed very bad indeed. 
After trying a good deal, I went to write a 
letter to Mr. Agar. When I came back I 
said, “* Now I dare ~» we can doit.” I 
desired her sister‘ »-»ss on the belly. 1 
tried at the after-biv.a at three different 
times. Noone could see where my hand 
was. It was not in the womb once during 
the whole time. 

By Mr. Harpy, foreman of the jury. 1 
am not the regular midwife of the parish ; I 
attend -for half-a-crown a patient, and the 
overseer always pays me. The ticket the 
deceased gave me was addressed to Mrs, 
Hayward and Mrs. Smith. The overseer 
pays me fo the tickets, although | am not 
the parish ...dwife. I have received four 


pounds from him this last quarter, I did 
ut a shawl round the body of the deceased ; 
was a little alarmed. Sometimes the after- 
birth is, not taken for several hours. Mr. 
Agar did not come till after the’ patient’s 
death. 

By Mr. Kixc. When you first saw the 
patient on Monday, did you consider her in 
danger? No, only very weak. There was 
nothing extraordinary in the case, was there? 
No. Yet you say Mr. Rozee told you the 
deceased had been so ill that he did not ex- 
pect she would live? Yes, Did you say 
the after-birth was as fast asa house? Never. 
Will you swearit? 1 can swear,—yes, you 
can; but do you swear you never said it? 
Yes, I do swear it. In what position were 
you when you attempted to bring away the 
after-birth? On my knees upon the bed, 
How long did you try the first time? About 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, How 
long the second time? Twenty minutes, 
Why did you not send for the doctor? Be- 
cause the deceased seemed better. You 
were then astonished to see her die almost 
immediately afterwards? Yes, quite. Now, 
Mrs, Ayers, as you are no doubt a conscien- 
tious person, you would not practise in 
these cases if you did uot consider yourself 
competent, you will therefore have no ob- 
jection to answer one or two questions? No, 
Sir. Tell the jury, then, how the after- 
birth is joined to the womb. I don’t know 
lam sure. Then you are not aware what 
you were pulling at? I have attended four 
hundred cases, Sir. Well, can you tell the 
jury what the womb is ; of what substance 
itis formed? I don’t know what you mean. 
Your bonnet is made of straw, your gown of 
calico ; what is the womb made of? I don’t 
know. Have you ever studied? O yes, 
Sir. In what books? I don’t recollect. 
You acknowledge yourself quite ignorant of 
the nature of the parts concerned in labour ? 
Yes. And will you after this venture to 
intermeddle where the lives of your fellow- 
creatures may be sacrificed by your igno- 
rance? (No answer.) Do you know in 
what direction to pull upon the chord? No. 

The Coroner. I suppose these women 
always call in medical men in serious cases. 

Mr. Kino. If this be not a serious case 
—one where the woman has perished from 
want of proper treatment—I do not know 
what a serious case is. 

A Junyman, handing a printed paper to 
Mrs, Ayers, asked her to read it. After 
putting on ber spectacles she began to do so. 

Juryman. I really did not think she 
could read. Have you any certificate that 
you are competent to practise? No. 

Mr. Agar, parish; eon, examined. 
Was called to the Genanel on Monday, the 
21st of March, bétween nine and ten in the 
morning, The patient died shortly before 
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arrived. I understood the after-birth had 
not been removed, and told the midwife she 
had better take it away, which she did after 
great difficulty, ‘There is no stated time at 
which to remove the after-birth; it de- 
pends on the state of the patient. If she is 
weak it should be left, unless there be 
flooding. In_this case, witness saw nothing 
to induce him to think there had been flood- | 
ing. He had examined the body; there) 
was nothing to account for her death. 
When the after-birth is torn during life, | 
there is generally hemorrhage. 

Mr. Kino. 1 would not have at- | 
tempted to bring away the placenta in this | 
case, if the patient had been weak and low. 
i think a person unacquainted with the | 
mode of connexion between the womb and | 
after-birth incompetent to practise mid- 
wifery. 

One of the jurymen here expressed his 
regret that Mr. Agar lived more than a mile 
and a half from the parish. 

Mr. Lenton, assistant to Mr. Agar, ex- 
amined. I have been in the profession 
seven or eight yeers. [ saw the patient 
once; she had a cold and fever, for which 
I sent her a powder composed of ipecacu- 
anba and rhubarb. I afterwards sent her 
four pills composed each of a quarter of a 
grain of opium and one grain of calomel. 

By Mr. Kixc. 1 am not a member of 
the College of Surgeons, nor of the A pothe- 
caries’ Company. (Mr. King said he mere- 
ly asked to oe that the witness could 
prescribe skilfully, although not possessed 
of the diplomas of those bodies.) I saw 
nothing in the patient to lead me to expect 
her death ouk ensue. 

Dr. W. G. Smith, 13, Union Street, 
Bishopsgate, examined. | have been in the 
profession nine or ten years. 1 examined 
the hody of the deceased, and found two 
pieces of the after-birth attached to the 
womb, which is a very unusual thing. Near 
the neck of the womb there was erosion in 
two places. When I saw this I anticipated 
an inquest, and deferred proceeding farther 
till Mr. Agar, his assistant, and 1, examined 
it together. Mr. Agar pointed out a black 
patch to me, which | think very uncommon. 

By Mr. Kinc. I am a doctor of medi- 
cine of the University of Glasgow. I can- 
not say whether the placenta was torn 
during life or after death. There was some 
blood in the neighbourhood of the pieces. 
The erosions were lacerations of the inner 
surface of the womb. 1 cannot say posi- 
tively whether they were produced before 
or after death. I think a person altogether 





unacquainted with the anatomy of the 
womb, an incompetent and dangerous prac- 
titioner, and that the lives of patients are 
liable to be sacrificed by such ignorance. 
There was nothing in the other parts of the 





i 
body to account for the death of the pa- 
tient. 

Mr. Kino then addressed the jury. He 
said he felt itto be his duty to explain to 
them, that the after-birth, which it appears 
from the evidence was, in this case, re- 
moved by force, is united to the womb by 
vessels carrying blood from the mother to 
the child. It cannot (he observed) be 
separated, and ought never to be separated 
by force from the womb, unless there be 
bleeding. The separation is a process of 
nature, which it is the duty of the midwife 
to watch but not to attempt, except in cases 
of hemorrhage; for you will observe, that 
if force be employed to effect this separa- 
tion, the vessels which unite the after- birth 
to the womb are liable to be torn, and the 
womb itself injured. I have no hesitation 
in saying, that the shock of such force ia 
sufficient to cause death; and, judging by 
the evidence, | say did cause the death of 
the unfortunate female upon whose body 
this inquest is holden. You have it in evi- 
dence that the after-birth was torn, and that 
two portions of it remained attached to the 
womb ; it appears also that the surface of this 
organ was injured and torn either before or 
after the patient’s death ; and in the former 
case it would completely establish the fact, 
that she died from the incompetency of the 
midwife. However, Gentlemen, whatever 
may be your verdict, you cannot but visit 
with the severest reprobation the custom of 
confiding the lives of women in labour to 
persons of the grossest, and I must say 
most criminal iguorance. ‘The midwife con- 
fesses herself to be quite ignorant of the 
nature of the womb ; and as to the state of 
the patient, you find she was so insensible 
as to proceed in her attempt to bring away 
the after-birth as the patient was breathing 
her last breath. Whether this amounts to 
manslaughter, it is for you, after hearing the 
comments of the worthy magistrate, to de- 
cide. The testimony of the two sisters of 
the deceased has been contradicted by the 
midwife; but, making every allowance for 
the particular and painful situation of the 
parties, I do think the former more worthy 
of credit than the latter. The midwife first 
tells you that she found the patient low and 
weak ; then that she was very bad; and, 
when I asked her why she did not send for 
the doctor, she said, ‘* Because the deceased 
appeared better.” 1 will not say there was 
wilful neglect on the part of the midwife ; 
but I do say her ignorance is such that it 
would be in the highest degree criminal to 
allow her to continue her practice, and not 
to provide a more competent person to at- 
tend poor women in child-bed. 

The Coroner then commented on the 
evidence. He supposed the patient had 
died of exbaustion, as in the case of the Pria- 


cess Charlotte ; and said it was certainly to 
be regretted that properly-educated persons 
were not employed to attend the poor : but 
it appeared that Mrs, Ayers, who officiated 
in the case before the jury, did so by the 
choice of the deceased. It should be recol- 
lected that the sisters confessed they could 
not see whether the hand of the midwife 
was in the body of the deceased. He did 
not think the conduct of the midwife 
amounted to criminal ignorance; it was, 
however, for the jury to return a verdict of 
manslaughter if they thought so. They 
might also think it proper, if they acquitted 
her of manslaughter, to pass upon her what- 
ever censure they might consider she de- 
served. 

By the desire of the Jury, a Mrs. Popkin 
was called, who confirmed the statement of 
the sisters of the deceased. She heard the 
midwife say the after-birth was as fast as a 
house, and she saw her use great violence 
to bring it away. 





Mr. Kino called Mr. Rozee, who, in an- 
swer to a question, positively denied hav- 
ing told the midwife, or any one, the de- 
ceased had been so ill that he did not ex-| 
pect her to live. 

Mr. Hardy, one of the jury, pledged him- 
self to bring the system of allowing impro- 
per persons to attend the sick under the 
consideration of the parish generally. 


The jury, having thanked Mr. King for 
his attendance, retired to consider of their 
verdict. (See page 64.) 





APOTHECARIES’ HALL, DUBLIN, 


TO THE STUDENTS IN PHARMACY 
THROUGHOUT IRELAND, 


GentL_emen,—Permit a fellow student to 
address a few words to you on a subject 
which totally concerns your interests and 
welfare. My object at present is to draw 
your especial attention to the most corrupt 
of corporate bodies, viz. the Apothecaries’ 
Hall Company. A short time since I had 
suggested to a gentleman well known and 
much esteemed in his profession, the pro- 
priety of calling a meeting of the apotheca- 
ries’ apprentices throughout the kingdom, 
for the purpose of petitioning parliament 
against the longer continuance in power of a 
set of men who have so flagrantly abused 
the trusts” re in them. The reply 
which I received was, that the fear of being 
hereafter rejected by that body (if ever any 
of those present at the meeting should be 
likely to come before them) would be the 
means of deterring them from attending. 
Daily do we hear of instances in which the 
Apotheearies’ Hall violate their own laws, 
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and lately they have enacted a new set of 
by-laws, which, according to the opinion of 
counsel, are illegal, and with which any one 
possessing a grain of common seuse may 
easily see it is physically impossible to 
comply. And must we tamely look on while 
such a body thus deals out its laws? Why 
will they not give us a rigid but fair exami- 
nation in those branches which it is our 
own immediate province to be acquainted 
with? Why do they not endeavour to 
make us a more respectable body than we 
are or have hitherto been? Why do they 
not co-operate with that body of gentlemen 
to whom the thanks not only of our profes- 
sion, but the nation at large, isdue? Why 
do they not seek for alaw under which they 


| will not be compelled to grant an examina- 


tion to any illiterate person who may choose 
to demand one and become a member of 
our profession by paying into the coffers of 
the Hall the sum of 20/.—a sort of traffic in 
qualifications which reminds me of a story 
with which I lately met of a bishop, to 
whom a mar Srought an ass for ordination. 
His mitred reverence, in a fit of choler, vo- 
ciferated, ** Begone, you rascal, how dare 
you insult the mysteries of our religion?” 
The man was quietly leading his animal 
away, when the bishop perceiving a purse 
of gold tied to his tail, immediately cried 
out, ** Stop, friend, though your animal be 
an ass before, he will make a very good 
priest behind.” It is a frightful monopoly 
of power, that the control of a profession 
consisting of more than 1000 persons sbould 
be vested in the hands of 36 men, who have 
proved themselves totally unworthy of con- 
fidence, and have trampled on our rights and 
privileges. Let then petitions to the Legis- 
lature be got up in every town and village 
throughout Ireland (to be signed by appren- 
tices only), representing the abuses which 
exist in this body. Our best thanks are due 
to those spirited and independent gentle- 
men (the Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Apothecaries) who are devoting 
not only their time but their purses to the 
improvement of our profession. If it were 
possible, we ought all to assemble and pub- 
licly declare our opinion of the Hall. The 
fear of being marked should not prevent us 
from meeting, for rejection by such a body 
can be no disgrace to any one. It is a very 
old saying, that the greatest fools may ask 
what the wisest men cannot answer. I 
throw out these remarks only for some more 
efficient person to act upon them, and in the 
mean time I am, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient servant, 
J. H—n, 
An Apprentice to a Shareholder. 
March, 1831, 
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MR. RYAN AND 


THE LANCET. 
London," Satu: day, April 9, 1831. 


S EEEnennacerenenen 


Tue hags remain silent, There is no 
answer to the question which we proposed 
last week. Ob, these witches! They have 
raised a storm about their ears which threat- 
ens, in tokens of awful discord, their own 
speedy destruction and annihilation, No- 
thing could have happened more opportune- 
ly for the cause of medical reform, than this 
unprincipled prosecution of the unoflending 
Mr. Ryan, and bitterly will the hags be 
made to rue, in this instance at least, their 
appeal to the caldron, and their invocation 


addressed to the hellish spirit of monopoly. | 


Hear it, members of the College of Surgeons 
in London! One of your body has been 


prosecuted by the Society of Apothecaries, 


because he visited a patient, and prescribed | 


for that patient, for the cure of water in the 
And hear it, British public! We 
offer to this Company the most indisputable 


chest. 


evidence, in proof tiat some of the imme- 
diate friends and associates of the prosecu- 
tors, who, like Mr. Ryan, are members of 
the College of Surgeons, and members of the 
College of Surgeons only, are daily prescrib- 
ing in cases which are considered by the 
If the 
Company, after having engaged in this 


** separatists” to be purely medical. 


shameful prosecution against Mr. Ryay, a 
practitioner in a distant country village, 
refuse to receive and act upon the evi- 
dence which is here proffered to them, 
they must corsent to be scouted for ever 
by every honourable and intelligent mem- 
ber of the profession, and another brand 
must be affixed to the already seared fore- 
heads of these exposed and detested moue- 
polists, 

The report of the trial, we understand, is 
nearly ready for publication, and we hope 
that acopy of it will be placed in the hands 
of every medical practitioner residing in the 

No, 397, 
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British dominions. Until that report has been 
fully and carefully read, it is next to impos- 
sible that any strictures on the law of the 
case, or on the character of the medical 
evidence, can be fully understood, or pos- 


|sess their due weight. In looking at this 


| transaction, it must not for one instant be 
| forgottea, that Mr. Ryan has been engaged 
lin the medical department of his profession 
upwards of fifteen years; that he was ap- 
| prenticed for a period of seven years to a 
| highly respectable apothecary in Limerick ; 
and that before his indentures were signed, 
|he was examined as to his competency in 


the Latin and Greek languages by the Apo- 


thecaries’ Company of Dublin. In a word, 


| the reader must bear constantly in mind, that 
‘Mr. Ryan has received a first-rate medical 
and surgical education, and that he was pro- 
secuted, not because he was ignorant, not 
because he was without a certain worthless 
license, but reatty because he had shown 


extraordinary skillin his profession in cur- 
J 


ling his afflicted neighbours in the village of 
Farningham. This is the fact ; for had Mr. 
Ryan destroyed his patients, we venture to 
assert, THAT HE NEVER WOULD HAVE BEEN 
PROSFCUTED BY THE SOCIETY OF APOTHECA- 
nies. Of this, more hereafter. The pro- 
fession cannot bestow too much attention 


on the report of this trial. 





Tue Council of the College of Surgeons 
appear to have been engaged in a straggle 
in which meanness and falsehood bad ob- 
tained the mastery. ‘The unjust proceed- 
ings of this body towards the members have 
long been fully and generally known, but it 
was believed that there were individuals in 
the Council who imagined themselves to be 
men of honour; who carried on their mea- 
sures under a consciousness of right, and 
who, from these causes, were firm and 
mettlesome ; but in the affair of the naval 
surgeons the Council have proved that in 
meanness, deep, fathomless meauness, they 





may boldly defy comparison. 
E 





CONTEMPT WITH WHICH THE KING . 


When the injury inflicted upon. the ee the friendly succour of a deputation 
of the naval surgeons was first brought be- | appointed by those very members whom 
fore the notice of the Council by the mem. | they had so often insulted, and affected to 
bers, in their own theatre it will be recol- | despise. 

lected that after a sharp eachange of words| No sooner, however, had the Council es- 
from the different parties composing the sur- | caped from the presence of the commonalty, 
gical corporation, the President agreed to | no sooner hud they retired to the dark and 
receive officially the resolution adopted by | secret recesses of the College where their 
the commonalty, and to lay it before the | past iniquities have been engendered, than 
Council in his official character, The reader|a satanic monitor whispered in their ears, 
will recollect that not one word was said by | that it would be well to reject the resolution 
the robeless Paestpent, by Sir Astiey | of the members ou the ground of the “ irre- 
Coorer, or by any other individual of the | gularity of their proceedings,” —to ** deter- 
Council, which implied that an application | mine” that no more subjects should be dis- 


50 





on the part of that body was either then 
being, or had been, made to the Admiralty, 
to the Lord Chamberlain, or in any quarter, 
with a view to the removal of the stigma 
which had been cast on the surgeons and 
assistant- surgeons of the British navy. No. 
After much contemptible and unmanly 
quibbling and special pleading, the resolu- 
tion of the members was officially received 
by the President, to be officially acted upon 
by the Council, and not a syllable escaped 
the lips of the junto to indicate that the pro- 
ceedings of the members were unnecessary, 
on the ground that any steps to relieve the 
naval surgeons from the obloquy attempted 
to be cast upon them, were then in progress 
under the auspices of the self-perpetuating 
twenty-one. 
himself recommended that the members 


Nay; Sir Asrirey Coorer 


should then, and there, at once select from 
amongst themselves certain deputies to wait 
upon the Council on the subject. Here 
was an admission on the part of the most 
respectable and the most influential mem- 
ber of the Council, that it was desirable 
that some step should be taken on behalf of 
the naval surgeons, but that the junto knew 
not what course to pursue, were not strong 
enough to act of themselves, had too little 
influence with his Majesty, too little weight 
with the Admiralty, were too much despised 
by the Lord Chamberlain to act alone, and 
that, therefore, they would be happy to re- 


| cussed in a theatre built for the delivery of 
lectures, that the doors of the College should 
not be opened for the admission of members 
until a quarter to four o'clock, and that the 
members should be earnestly entreated not 
publicly to discuss the grievances of the 





tlemen whom it was “ professed ” to serve. 
When, immediately, under the influence of 
‘unequalled maliguity and guile, it was 
unanimously resolved that the gownless 
President, little Sonny Keate, should him- 
self sneak away to the Kine, fly off in twi- 
light like a real Bar as he is, and squeak 
out to his Majesty in his half bird, half 
beast, voice, that an ‘* objectionable order 
had been issued by the Admiralty,” and 
pray that ‘his most, gracious, magnifi- 
cent, profound, deep, high, extensive, all- 
merciful, all-wise Majesty, would be con- 
descendingly pleased to take the subject 





into his Majesty’s most serious considera- 
tion, should his most gracious Majesty be 
|ever so circumstanced as to have no other 
matter to engage any portion of his royal 
attention.” 

Of the manner in which little Bonsy was 
received at Cour, we know nothing—of the 
way in which he eutered the palace we 
know nothing—therefore it is not in our 
power to assert that he ultimately reached 
the royal presence by crawling like a toad 
through a distant sewer, or by breaking 
through the royal larder like a hungry Bar. 
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Neither know we the manner of his quit-|Grace the Duke of Divonsnine, the Lord 
ting the palace. He may have been | Chamberlain. 

“ trapped” out by the wicked grooms, or} ur gracious Monarch having been ap- 
chased away by the stable grimalkin; but’ prised of the proceedings in the College of 
unfortunately it is not in our power to yield Surgeons on the 14th of February, resolved 
the profession any information upon either | that so disgraceful a mancuvre as that prac- 
of these important points. We know not tised by the Council should not be imposed 
the form in which he entered the palace, or| on him with impunity. Hence the applica- 
how he was made to make his exit ; but this tion of the robeless President ended in 
the profession knows, that the miserable little | «¢ smoke ;” and the members of the College 
animal was treated by Witttam the Fourtn have had the infinite satisfaction of seeing 
that, on the very day on which their depu- 
to be treated. His Majesty appears to have tation waited on the Lord Chamberlain no- 
taken no notice of him; or, probably, the | tice was sent from the Admiralty to the sur- 
creature’s half bird, half beast’s screech, geons and assistant surgeons of the British 
caused the kingly head to perform the) navy, that the objectionable regulation was 
shortest possible arc of the royal cranial | wholly abandoned. How signal and exhi- 
circle, But, oh! what a splutter in the | larating is the triumph which openness of 
Lincoln’s Inn Cave, when this Lilliputian | purpose, perseverance, and unbending inte- 
Bat returned in safety from his royal mis- | grity, have in this instance achieved over 
sion! What screamings, what screechings, craftiness, procrastination, and want of prin- 
what flappings of the leathern wings, what ciple ! 


just as such a miserable little animal ought 


The results of the experience of 
clutchings of dirty claws! Anxious were only a few weeks have shown the com- 


the requests that the missionary Bat would monalty—the members of the College, that 





report the gracious language of the Monarch, 
and astonished were his colleagues on bear- 
ing it stated that he was not empowered to 
communicate the reply. ‘There were, in- 
deed, “‘ no words to repeat;’’—but the Mo- 
narch was particularly gracious and conde- 
scending. ‘* But were there no words?” — 
“ Not exactly. ‘The tone was condescend- 
ing and royal; but the palace itself is the 
seat of honour, and I am bound to invio- 
lable silence and secrecy.” 

Thus encouraged by marked royal favour, 
the junto presumed to advertise that their 
secret influence at Court was in full opera- 
ration, and that if the profession would but 
remain silent on the numerous misdeeds of 
the naval surgeons, the Admiralty order 
would soon be heard of no more. 

Was the meanness of this despicable body 
ever equalled? But deservedly have the 
poltroons been punished by the manly and 
straightforward firmness of the Kinc, and 
the integrity and keen-sightedaess of his 


the self-perpetuating junto are as con- 
temptible in point of influence and uncon- 
stitutional authority, as they are utterly 
wanting in all correct feeling towards their 
brethren of the surgical profession. 

In concluding this notice, we feel the 
greatest possible satisfaction in announcing 
that naval surgeons and assistant surgeons 
are to be made COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 3 
and that the reservation of the late order to 
the effect that they can only be introduced 
to the levees by one of the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, was an indispensable stipulation, 
arising out of the existing arrangements re- 
lating to the warrant officers of the navy. 





Tue following letter was published in The 
Times of Tuesday :— 
« COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 
“70 the Editor of The Times, 


“* Sir,—Self-elected irresponsible bodies 
ought not, at the present time, to obtain, 
surreptitiously, increased power at the ex- 
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pense of the public. I venture, therefore, 
to call your attention to the’ following 
facts :— 

“« The College of Surgeons consists of a 
council and commonalty. The former body 
is composed of twenty-one persons, who 
elect each other, and have the entire control 
and management of the concerns, pecuniary 
and otherwise, of the College. They are in 
no way accountable ; there 1s no check upon 


their proceedings; and, aware of this, they | 


pay no deference to the seutiments of the 
members, and are little ceremonious in their 
treatment of them. On alate occasion they 
carried this so far as to call in police-officers, 
and removed a member from the theatre of 
the College ; for which act he is about to 
seek redress in a court of law, when its 
legality willbe determined. Of the conduct 
of that member at the time in question | do 
not approve, nor do | of that of the Council. 


PLOTTINGS OF THE COUNCIL—NEW COLLEGE. 


the member was seized by his assailants, he 
was quietly seated, listeniog, in common 
with the other members, to an address in 
the course of delivery by Mr.Kinc. The 
conduct, however, of the member ia ques- 
tion will be fully investigated by a jury of 
| Englishmen, as will that of his ruffianly 
assaulters ; and the public will then have a 
\fair opportunity of p ig a se of 
}condemnation upon those individuals who 
may have misconducted themselves. 

** Machaon” is correct in his statements. 
| It is true that the Council have framed new 
{ by-laws ;—it is true that the Council have 
stipulated in those by-laws for the expulsion 








By their by-laws (for they have no such of obnoxious members ;—it is true that the 
werin the charter) they are enabled to Council have applied, or intend to apply, to 


impose a fine of 50J. for misconduct on the a 

mn of a member, and of doubling this on| the Chancellor and two of the Judges to 
each subsequentoffence. Dissatisfied, how- sanction those laws. Their lordships may 
ever, with this power, which requires that! : g i 
they should - before a jury to establish | "0" $e than; See Cow Seamneh ges 
the propriety of their decision, the Council | S°Dages themselves have not the power to 
now seek to possess a despotic jurisdiction. expel a member of the College of Surgeons, 
New by-laws have been drawn up, by which | c il eiete 8 4 testi 
they will be enabled to expel a member|*"@ “ounct! may violate law and justice, 
summarily, and merely for what.they may | and exclude a member from the theatre of 
be pleased to consider as misconduct. Now, the College, if they can command physical 
Sir, this is a power the Council ought not| 2 m 4 

to possess. Expulsion should only follow | force enough to carry their tyrannical and 
the poate of a jury, - in eaaepyenane jtelqniions edicts into effect: but that 
of a vote of the members atlarge. It fortu- | : 
nately happens that these or by-laws, to| "WENTY-ONE members of @ corporation 
be valid, must receive the approving signa- | should thus triumph, and set at nought the 
tures of the Lord Chancellor and two of the | rights and unanimous demands of s1x Tuov- 
Judges, and although the application for ' 

these is to be made in private, and almost |S4% members of the same corporation, was 
—— _ 2 ca —~_~ + ~~ a thing never yet dreamed of, or heard of, 
character of Lord Brougham, that he will|. ,, : : 

order it to be made in en Court, that the |'" England ; and the times are not over-fe- 
subject may obtain that impartial considera- | vourable for establishing precedents of such 


tion and discussion which its importance |g description. What a pity it is forthe poor 


demands. I have the honour to be, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
“ Macnaon.” 


Although we are ready to offer this 
writer our sincere thanks for the information 
which he has conveyed to the public, we | 
cannot refrain from expressing deep regret | 
that he did not state on what grounds he 
disapproved of the conduct of the member 
who was forcibly ejected from the College 
by a hired gang of Bow Street officers. 
“* Machaon”’ is somewhat choice in his no- 
tions of propriety ; for, at ‘‘ the time” when 


Council,—for the poor, exposed, and de- 
graded monopolists, that Mr. Brovcuam is 
Lord Chancellor! It is just possible that 
the public may be informed of the reply of 
his lordship to the ‘‘ secret ’’ application of 
this honourable, high-minded, and disi 
Expulsion of members, 


+ 





rested Council. 
indeed! 

—E———— 

Tue proposal for establishing the Lonpox 

Co.teos or Mgpicine, with its eleemosy- 

nary widows’ and orphans’ fund, appears to 





jinte- 
bers, 
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have been receiv-d throughout the profes- 
sion with the most lively and unqualified 
feelings of satisfaction, Of the success of 
this great national undertaking, a doubt 
cannot be entertained by any rational or 
disinterested medical practitioner. That 
this new institution will encounter oppo- 
sition it is easy to foresee, but it will be 
the hostility of men, for the greater part, 
who acquire a subsistence through the 
deceptive influence of false and worthless 
academic honours. The public, however, 
cannot be so easily deceived now as they 
were fifty years ago, and the plumage of 
the peacock cannot conceal or disguise the 
croak of the raven. If the project for 
establishing the new London College of 
Medicine did not encounter the bitter and 
malignant enmity of a certain class of men, 
it would be altogether unworthy of the con- 
fidence of the British medical public. 

The Committee appointed at the public 


meeting are actively engaged in carrying 
into effect the resolutions adopted by theiT| 


constituents ; and from the immense number 
of gentlemen who have expressed a desire 
to be engaged in promoting the success of 
the measure, it will, in all probability, be 
deemed desirable at the next general meet- 
ing to increase the committee to one hun- 
dred, selected from amongst the three! 
branches of the profession—physicians, sur- 


geons, and apothecaries. 








ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, | 
CLINICAL LECTURE 
DELIVERED BY 


Dre. ELLIOTSON, 
March 7, 1831. 


— | 


MILIARY TUBERCLES OF THE LUNGS AND, 
SPLEEN, WITH PALE FATTY Liver, &c. | 


On Thursday, Gentlemen, four patients! 
were admitted—two women and two men ; 
the former with jaundice and chronic bron- 
chitis, and the latter with chronic bron- 


chitis and rheumatism. ‘Three persons were 
presented in the course of the week, and 
one patient died who had been admitted 
only the week previous. I could get but 
little account of the case, for she was sink- 
ing at the time she was brought to the hos- 
pital. Her pulse was exceedingly weak and 
quick; she was deaf, and her mind very 
dull, so that I could only learn from her 
that she had been very ill three weeks, She 
appeared sinking at the end of an acute 
disease. 

With respect to her head there was this 
dulness of the mind, and there was the deaf- 
ness; she said she had not been deaf pre- 
viously to her illness, On examining the 
chest, | found sibilous and sonorous rattle in 
every part of the lungs, showing that she 
had been and then was labouring under 
bronchitis. On examining the abdomen, it 
was very large, especially ut-the upper 
part; the superior part of the abdomen was 
very much distended, and firm, and solid, so 
as to give no hollow sound upon percussion : 
at the epigastrium a strong pulsation was 
felt. 

In this state of things, there was nothing 
to be done but to support the strength ; 
evacuations were out of the question, al- 
though she still had bronchitis. 1 was obliged 
to content myself with putting avery large 
blister over the front of the chest, and giv- 
ing her hydrarg. c. creta. 1 allowed her 
eggs and strong beef-tea. She appeared at 
first to rally, but in a few days she again 
sunk, Considerable tenderness came on 
over the abdomen, for which I could still 
only apply a blister, and she gradually died, 
There was some stiffness in her limbs ; on 
her admission, she said she had some pains 
in them, particularly the knees, which she 
could not move—tbat they had been in- 
tensely hot; that she had had dyspnwa and 
cough; her breathing had been rattling ; 
and that she felt very weak. ‘This was all 
the account that I could get; and on open- 
ing her, very considerable disease was found, 

In the first place the bronchi weve found 
congested with blood, but the whole of the 
lungs were in a state of tubercular deposi- 
tion. There was not a spot in the lungs 
which was not filled with minute tubercles ; 
not merely the upper part, where tubercles 
generally exist, but the lower parts were 
equally full of them, It is a rare thing to 
meet with tubercles at the lower part of the 
lungs, unless there are tubercles at the 
upper part also, ‘Tubercles are first de- 
posited in general at the upper part, and 
deposited in very great numbers there ; 
and when you see tubercles of the lower 
part, you see ten times the quantity at the 
upper, and frequently great excavations 
also. Here is the upper part, and you per- 
ceive itis filled with tubercles ; but here is 
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the lower part equally filled with them like- 
wise. ‘They are quite as numerous in the 
latter situation as in the former. I will 
make another section. You see just the 
same thing. I will now take the other lung. 
In the lower part which I now show you, 
there is abundant tubercular deposition, 
just asin the upper. This is altogether a 
comparatively rare appearance. You ob- 
serve that in both the lungs, even at the upper 
part, the tubercles are all distinct; they 
stand separate from each other—are not ag- 
gregated into a mass, as is usually the case 
in tubercular deposition, I believe that if! 
you look at the tubercles closely, you will | 
find they are all nearly round, and more or} 
less translucent. | 

On examining the spleen, it was found to} 
be filled precisely with the same deposit 
from top to bottom. They are really the} 
same sort of tubercles. On making a sec- 
tion, you observe that it appears like so 
much raspberry-jam. This organ, too, is} 
certainly enlarged. This is a very large | 
spleen. You distinctly see the tubercles 
through its external coat. Wherever I cut, | 
it is filled with the same tubercles as the | 
lungs. | 

On examining the liver, it was found to| 
be of very great size. Here it is, and a 
very bad one it is too in its structure. It 
is white, quite pale, the colour of a very 
faded leaf. This sort of liver is generally | 





compared by morbid anatomists to the co- | 
lour of a decayed leaf. It has become of a) 


very pale yellowish hue. It has not been | 


weighed, but 1 should think it must weigh | 
seven or eight pounds. [| will cut into it: | 
you observe that it isa “ lily liver” —* a| 
liver white as milk.” Whether the pati-nt | 
from whom it was taken was very timid or) 
not, according to Shukspeare’s doctrine, | | 
cannot tell. ‘This liver is what is called a 
Sutty liver. If you look at it in any part 
where I have made a section, you observe 
that it is greasy. It greases the scalpel. 

The bile in such cases of diseased liver 
is almost always found of a very pale colour, 
as you may imagine, I will just show you 
it. Here itis, very pale and very watery. 
Here you see the gall-bladder, and even the 
bile which has collected, and undergone ab- 
sorption of its more watery portion in this 
organ, is thin, and of a bright-yellow colour, 
instead of being of that deep tinge which it 
is of in health. 4 

This woman, therefore, was labouring 
under extensive chronic disease, but she had 
only complained of illness for three weeks, 
and she was, when admitted, sinking, not 
from organic disease, but from an acute at- 
tack of the chest, and probably of the head, 
‘There was a great degree of heaviness about 
her eyes; she had much the appearance otf 
a person with fever, and itis most likely that 





| ovary. 


she was labouring under a slight degree of 
continued fever as well as bronchitis. The 
vessels of the brain itself, and of its mem- 
branes, were turgid, and there was‘a larger 
quantity of fluid than usual oa the furface of 
the brain. 

With respect to the uterine system, I may 
mention that there was more or less disease 
there ; however, that could lave nothing to 
do with the state of her health. Here is 
the end of one of the fallopian tubes com 
pletely grown up together. The fimbriated 
extremity is not, in fact, a fimbriated extre- 
mity, itis all coherent together. The secre- 
tion of the fallopian tube had not been able 
to escape, and you see that the’ canal has 
become much distended, It naturally se- 
cretes more or less mucus, and the whole 
tube, you perceive, is enlarged from accu- 
mulation of fluid. I will make an incision 
into the tube: you observe that a quantity of 
fluid escapes which is not stringy like mu- 
cus, but short like pus ; it is an accumulation 
of a pinkish puriform fluid. On the other 
side the extremity is also obstructed, but it 
is not hanging loose ; the tube is turned round 
like a French horn, and the fimbriated ex- 
tremity has grown to the ovary. You notice 
what a great size it has attained in conse- 
quence of the obstruction and the excessive 
secretion. Here is the commencement, bere 
is the extremity, and here is the size it has 
attained ; it is completely adherent to the 
Ilere is the ovary and here is the 
fallopian tube, becoming larger and larger 
as itis more distant from the uterus, till its 
ovarian extremity is enormous. If 1 cut 
into this, of course a quantity of fluid will 
escape ; you observe that it is of a blackish 
colour; it is a smooth fluid, and feels in the 
hand like melted jelly ; there is a consider- 
able quantity of it. This is dropsy. of the 
fallopian tube, according to one use of the 
word dropsy, which is certainly rather im- 
proper. 

Here is the ovary, which is also in a dis- 
eased state; a large number of the vesicles 


jare apparently granulated; the capsules of 


others are pale, thick, and opaque, and filled 
with dark contents; the ovary exhibits a 
very beautiful appearance, from the variety 
of its colours and the variety of the size of 
its depositions. ‘The other ovary has a 
similar appearance, but not to such an ex- 
tent, 

On muking a section of the uterus, you 
observe, that in its cavity a jelly-like sub- 
stance is effused, which you can pull out to 
any length; it is exactly like the colour of 
jelly prepared for the table, and appears 
quite as clear as the best cooks make it. 

Of cotrse this woman must have been 
barren at the time of her admission; no 
power could have impregnated her, on ac- 
count of the obstructed state of the extremi- 
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ties of the fallopian tubes; but with respect 
to the cause of their obstruction, and the 
albesion of one of them down to the ovary, 
I presume it may be accounted for from the 
great tendency to disease in the uterine 
system. Here are the ovaries below ex- 
ceedingly diseased; the fallopian tubes 
themselves are thickened ; one contains tur- 
bid snuff-coloured matter, and the other 
contains a fluid exceedingly dark, so much 
so that the interior of the canal is almost 
black. Whenever you see in organs such 
considerable disease as this within and in 
the parts adjacent, you may expect adhesion 
without ; but it is said that these adhesions 
occur particularly in naughty women —in 
women who indulge their passious to a vi- 
cious excess, or use their generative organs 
so as to abuse them. You will find this 
mentioned by Mr. Langstaff, a very respect- 
able surgeon, residing in New Basinghall 
Street, who has a most beautiful collection 
of morbid anatomy. He says that he has 
observed, in prostitutes, that the extremities 
of the fallopian tubes are very frequently 
adherent to the ovaries, or the surrounding 
parts. It is known thac during a certain 
business, intended by nature to be harmless, 
the fallopian tubes become erect, aud writhe 
about like worms, and are more or less in a 
state that may be regarded inflammatory, 
Now when this state occurs trequently— 
far oftener than nature ever intended—of 
course chronic inflammation may be set up, 
and adhesions produced. | have frequently 
met with these adhesions in persons of the 
description to whom | have alluded. What 
the character of this woman was | do not 
know, but the disease in the ovaries them- 
selves and iu the interior of the tubes, is quite 
sufficient to explain the adhesions, without 
having recourse to any supposition injurious 
to her reputation. 

With respect, however, to the tubercles 
which were found in the lungs and in the 
spleen, you are aware that a tubercle is now 
generally understood to bea scrofulous depo- 
sition and a new formation—a formation of 
something unnatural in the body, and of a 
scrofulous character. Tubercles are gene- 
rally roundish, and of a yellowish-white 
colour. They are of. various sizes, and 
hard, but they are friable; you may rub 
them to pieces in your hand ; they are curdy 
and cheesy. lowever firm they may be at 
one period, they at lenth soiten down into 
a substance which is not homogeneous, but 
consists of two parts ; the one asero-purulent 
fluid and the other flaky; that is to sav, a 
— remains unsoftened and forms flukes. 

tis supposed by many, that tubercles are 


originaily fluid,and become hard afterwards, 
and then undergo a process of softening 
again. This is the opinion of two eminent 
morbid anatomists, Cruvelhier and Andral. 
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| When tubercles soften, pus is secreted, and 
| an attempt is made by nature to let it out, 
just as when pus occurs after common in- 
|flammation. ‘Tubercles increase by juxta- 
position ; they occur side by side, and at 
last aggregate together, and form a mass, 
80 that I have seen the whole of one lobe of 
a lung, and, indeed, in one instance, I saw 
the whole of the right lung, one tubercular 
mass, This tubercular deposit is said to 
| consist of muriate of soda, phosphate of 
|soda, and phosphate of lime; and some 
authors have added, of the oxyde of iron : 
| but the proportions are various in different 
}cases. Some of them become chalky, and 
/in such the proportion of the phosphate of 
|lime is exceedingly great. 
Tubercles are found every-where, but they 
jare found generally in free cellular mem- 
| brane, or in the cellular membrane which 
)Famifies in the different component parts 
‘of the viscera. They are found, perhaps, 
lin the very air-cells of the lungs, but I 
will not now stop to consider whether in 
phthisis they are produced in the air-ceils, or 
in the surrounding cellular membrane. They 
are found in the brain, the liver, the testi- 
| cles, the lymphatic glands, perhaps in the 
| vascular parietes of the air-cells and in the 
interior of the air-cells themselves, They 
certainly are by far the most frequent in the 
lungs in adults, and next to that, they are 
found most frequently in the small intestines. 
One observer has stated, that in three hun- 
dred and fifty adults with tubercles in va- 
rious other parts of the body thau the lungs, 
he found one only whose lungs were free 
from them. Ia the lungs they occur so 
| much more frequently than ary-where else, 
| that, when they are found in other parts of 
the body, they are almost sure to be found 
likewise in the lungs, so that Louis has 
made the deduction I have just stated. They 
are found next in frequency to the lungs in 
the small intestines, and they are found very 
frequently in the mesentery ; so frequently, 
that all other parts stand at a very great 
distance with regard to the frequency of tu- 
bercles in them. The intestines and mesen- 
teric glands stand at a certain distance from 
the lungs in point of liability to this disease, 
but all other parts stand c>en at a greater 
distance from them. They are exceedingly 
rare in the liver; more rare in the liver than 
any-where else ; though on the other hand 
they are rather rare in the spleen, except 
in infants. The specimen which I have 
shown you to-day is very rare. In intants 
they are much more common in other parts 
of the body than in the lungs. If they be 
found in other parts of the body in adults, 
the lungs generally have them, but in chil- 
dren it is very common to find them in other 
parts of the body, while the lungs are free 
from them. In infants they are more fre- 
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quent than in adults, and occur in more|him separately. ‘They are uniform in 
organs at once, and therefore the specimen size.” You observe these are uniform in 
I have shown you to-day is very choice.|size. ‘They are transparent.” That can 
You saw them in the lungs, the spleen, and jonly be seen by a better light than we have. 
I think the ovaries. In infants there is not |‘* They are disseminated in countless num- 
the same rule of liability to tubercles as in|bers.”” That was the case here; the 


adults. In infants they are more frequent| whole extent of one lung being actually fill- 
in the spleen, or in the mesenteric glands|ed with them. You observe that these are 
(the mesenteric ganglia, as they are now | each distinct, are innumerable, and are dis- 


often called), and also in the bronchial seminated all over the five lobes of the 
glands—they are even oftener there than | luugs. 1 believe no two of them are united 
yo the lungs; whereas in adults they are, as| together. ‘* Sometimes from their vast 
1 have already said, by far the most frequent number, and their proximity to each other, 
in the lungs. Ilowever, in fetuses they are | they constitute a solid mass; but when 
very rare ; at about the fourth year they be-| these are cut into, we find the granulations 
come more fiequent, though then they ore all distinct and separated from each other by 
not numerous. It is said by Lombard, that} cellular substance, which is either quite 
of those children who die at Paris from the | sound, or at most only slightly injected with 


fourth to the fifth year, three-fourths of them 
either die from the deposition of tubercles, 
or present tubercles, After that period tu- 
bercles become less numerous till puberty, 
and after puberty they are rarely to be found 


serum.” ; . ve 

| Now there is a difference of opinion 
}among the French morbid anatomists as to 
‘the nature of these peculiar productions, 


Bayle considers them different from ordinary 


universally, and are generally confined to|tubercles, and Chomel thinks the same, no 
the lungs, the intestines, and some parts of|less than Andral; but Laennec considers 
the lymphatic system. ‘They are very com- | them merely varieties of common scrofulous 
mon from eighteen to forty years of age, but| tubercle. I cannot but consider that Laen- 
are not then so frequently a source of mor-|nec is right. Bayle considers them new 
tality as from four to five years of age. You | cartilaginous formations ; but Laennec main- 
know that they are common to brutes ; that tains that they go through the regular pro- 
monkeys generally die of them here, and the | cess of tubercles ; that they become yellow 
same occurrence tukes place at Paris. They | and opaque exactly as common tubercles do. 
are found in horses, pigs, sheep, and birds. | Again, this kind of tubercle often exists in 
The parrots which die at Paris are said other organs when common tubercles are 
almost all of them to die of tubercular dis- | found in the lungs, They exist in the pre- 
ease. It is said that tubercles are not no- sent case in the spleen, and have precisely 
ticed in dogs. the appearance of tlose tubercles which we 
I will now speak particularly of tubercles | see in the spleen of children labouring under 
of the lungs. ‘The deposition usually occurs | undoubted common scrofulous tubercle iu 
in the lungs in minute grains, which are|the lungs. Bayle found such in the spleen, 
greyish and semi-transpareut. They lie, and regarded them, curiously enough, as 
close to each other over a certain space of | tubercles ; yet those in the lungs, which he 
the substance of the lungs; sometimes they | denied to be tubercles, are exactly similar. 
form small groups. They increase in size as| Theic chief peculiarity is this—instead of 
well as in number ; and, as they increase in| being collected in masses, aud abounding 
this two-fold manner, they coalesce and! most, and beginning first, at the top of the 
form masses. ‘They become opaque ,and|lungs, they ure distinct, and disseminated 
yellow at one point of the surface, and this, equally in all points throughout the lungs. 
change gradually pervades the whole tuber- | 1 do not know but that they appear in all 
cle. When tubercles continue to increase | respects to be the same as scrofulous tuber- 
considerably, they seldom remain distinct, | cles, with this litle variety. 1 have not met 
and the masses produced by their sggrega-| with many in-tances of this form of tuber- 
tion may be very large. Their shape is glo- | cles, but some persons tell me they meet 
bular, and they are found in far greater; with itevery day. 1 have not met with it 
abundance at the upper part of the lungs | more than six times in my life; and 1 am 
than lower down, . often surprised to hear people declare they 
However, there is a form of tubercle | sve in practice every day facts that to me are 
which does not observe all these purticulars, | rare occurrences. 
and these are called by Laenuec the miliary| With respect to the appearance of the 
granulations. What I have shown you to|liver, this fattiness of the orgun rarely 
day is a specimen of this less frequent dis-| occurs where the lungs have not tubercular 
ease. ‘This variety of tubercle which 1 have | deposit. ‘Ihis is another argument for cou- 
thus had an opportunity of pointing out was| sidering that these granulations are really 
first described by La , and on tubercles, and only a particular variety. A 
of its peculiar character was described by | fatty liver is described as softer than natu- 
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ral :—this is exceedingly soft. Itis further 
described by morbid anatomists as having 
the colour of a dead Jeaf:—this has precise- 
ly that appearance ; of the faintest or dullest 
yellow. It is said that this change occurs 
throughout the liver, or only in portions :— 
in this case it has occurred throughout. The 
liver has all the appearance of fat; it greases 
the scalpel, and you observe my hands are 
very greasy. Further, it is said that in the 
fatty part it seems as if there were no blood : 
—that is just the appearance here ; you 
could not conceive that there was any blood 
here. Wherever I have made a fresh in- 
cision, excepting just where I cross a blood- 


vessel, the structure has no appearance of 


containing blood. The bile is said to be 
little more than water and albumen :—here 
it is excessively thin, and watery, and albu- 
minous ; but it is coloured certainly ; it has 
the colour of bile, but is exceedingly pale, 
This condition of the liver, too, is said, by 
morbid avatomists, to be nearly always con- 
joined with phthisis; not that pbthisis is 
necessarily attended by a fatty liver, but 
where you find a fatty liver you usually find 
phthisis. This allows me again to make an 
additional argument for considering that the 
deposition was scrofulous, which I showed 
you in the lungs. 

The liver naturally contains fat and cho- 
lesterine ; but in diseased livers like this, 
Vauquelin bas found the composition to be 
45 parts oil, 56 water, and 19 animal sub- 
stance, The oil is in so great a quantity as 
to constitute 45 parts out of 100 in this dis- 
ease, I believe that the liver is generally 
larger than it should be in these cases :— 
here it is immense. 


PORRIGO DECALVANS. 


With respect to the cases presented, one 


| LEPRA. 


| The case of lepra, or perhaps psoriasis 


guttata, which is the connecting link between 
| lepra and psoriasis, however, was cured, or 
nearly su. The treatment consisted in re- 
peated bleedings, from which the man al- 
ways found very great relief, and the exhi- 
bition of liquor arsenicalis. I do act know 
that the latter was the eiflicient remedy, and 
certainly, from what | saw, 1 was much more 
disposed to attribute the cure to the bleed- 
ing. You know that he bad no pain in the 
head, but that he had lost his memory, 
This he did not mention the first day, but 
|two days afterwards, having very consist- 
ent.y forgotten that he had lost his memory. 
Ile was bled on his admission, and also the 
| following day, to twenty ounces ; and these 
two bleediugs restored his recollection. He 
| was once afterwards bled to a pint, in con- 
j;sequence of complaining of considerable 
jitching of the skin, Ile was kept on low 
\diet from the time of his edmission till 
jhe went away. Ile was admitted on the 
| 15th of January, and dismissed on the Sth 
|March. Ile took the liquor arsenicalis, in 
| doses of never more than seven minims, three 
times aday; he began with two minims, and 
| gradually increased it. ‘The scales bud eu- 
urely disappeared, but there were still a few 
red spots on the skin where the eruption 
had been. This little redness is likely to 
| remain some time, exactly as it does after 
| other cutaneous diseases and burns, | have 
|kxown it remain two or three years after 
burus, and then disappear. 


RHEUMATIC NEURALGIA. 
There was a case presented of rheumatic 
| neuralgia which yielded almost entirely to 
the carbonate of iron. I shou!d have been 


was a case of porrigo decalvans, which 1 |beppy, had time permitted, to make some 
showed you on its admission; one was a} Observations upon neuralgia, for the purpose 
case of lepra, and one was a case of rheuma- |of drawing your attention to the diagnosis 
tism. between rheumatic neuralgia and tic doulou- 

The case of porrigo decalyans* was not| eux. ‘The pain here was seated in the scia- 
improved, The internal symptoms of ful- tic, and chiefly in the superficial peroneal 
ness of the bead, drowsiness, avd the cir-|nerve. 1t ran down the outside of the leg 
cumstance of the patient feeling lost from | to the back of the foot. Great pain occurred 
time to time, were all got the better ot by likewise in the sciatic nerve from the top of 
low diet and purging, and occasional mode- | the hip cownwards, but when it reached the 
rate bleeding; the growth of the hair wil] | S¥periicial peroneal nerve, it was very in- 
require perbaps twelve months. Atthetime| tense. He took simply the carbonate of 
the patient was presented, 1 was rubbing it |!T00, and the pain nearly all went away ex- 
with oil, I do not know that oil has any | cept about the foot, and there it was attend- 
particular merit, but I determined on giving \ed with heat und more or less throbbing, la 
it atrial, and the patient was oiled every | consequence of this I apphed leeches, and, 
day ; but as it was uot worth while to keep|the pain being removed, he was so much 
her in the hospital merely to oil her head, L better that he would not wait to be tho- 
made un out-patient of her. roughly cured of the throbbing in the toes. 
When he came in, he could not walk about 
at all, whereas when he went out, he walked 
* See Lancer, last volume, | avout with a stick, Had he possessed a 
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little patience, and stayed a fortnight longer, 
no doubt he would have been cured.* 

I should have mentioned that the female 
who died, and whose liver I have shown you, 
was addicted to dram-drinking. I am al-| 
ways happy to give you a lecture on morality | 
from morbid anatomy. A patient in the} 
same ward happened to have known her, | 
and tells me that she was a munificent pa- 
troness of distillers. 





PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT 
oF 
DE 4FNESS. 
ho. Vil. 

By Joun Fosuroxe, M. D., Se. &e. 


Counter -irritants.—I have found the ap- 
plication of tartar-emetic ointment in deaf- | 
ness with discharge, of sigual service ; and 
in recent cases of deafuess without dis-| 
charge, apparently productive, in part, of 
such favourable results as followed treat- 
ment. I was asked by Dr. Graham, in the 
examination upon the thesis, what difference 
there is between the tartur-emetic ointment 
and a common blister, There is a great 
difference, It penetrates deeper than can- 
tharides ; and secretes not merely vesicular 
and serous, but pustular and purulent, secre- 
tion. We want manageable applications 
that will excite a purulent discharge. The 
tartar-emetic touches not merely the surface 
of the cutis, but pierces the cellular tissue. | 
In deafness it is very difficult, often impos- 
sible, to excite artificial eruptions in the 
mastoid region. ‘The sensibility of the skin 
of that part and the auditory passage is very 
torpid: but the addition of five grains of 
bichloride of mercury (corrosive sublimate ) 
to an ounce of this ciutment, quickens and 
invigorates its action, without any injurious 
effect. The Edmburgh surgeons use this 
formula in joint cases, and chronic rheums- 
tism, with good effect. | sometimes use sa 
vine cerate as the vehicle. Ltoften requires 
weeks instead of days, and successive and 
continued crops, to produce its full influ- 
ence. When the pustules have actually 
come forth behind the ears, the ointment 
should be discontinued immediately, tll 
they begin to die away. Should it excite 
paioful inflammation aud swelling, saturnine 
lotions, or a lotion ot equal parts of liq. am- 
mon. acet., and mist. camph. should be ap- 
pled to quell the symptoms. 








* He was supplied with iron when he went out 
and showed himself, on the 22d of March, per- 
feetly well, except a little stiffness of two toes.— 
Rep. L. 





ON DEAFNESS. 


This counter-irritant, in diseases in gene- 
ral, produces, in some constitutions, sudden 
and complete benefit; in others a partial 
effect; in others no effect at all; and in 
persons whose skins are thin and irritable, 
violent irritation. A friend of mine, in 
Cheltenham, related to me a bad liver case, 
in which the patient abandoned the use of it 
after some trial ; but being advised to per- 
severe, found it entirely cure him. Some 
are of opinion that, when long used, it satu- 
rates the constitution wiih antimony, and 
produces the good effects of that mineral 
without disordering the stomach, as whea 
given by the mouth,—a notion favourable to 
the hypothesis of its absorption by the skin, 
Ilis Grace the Duke of Newcastle commu- 
nicated tome, two years ago, some pertinent 
observations upon its excellent effects, in 
certain liver cases which had come under 
his notice. Dr. Coley, of Cheltenham, in- 
forms me of the cure of a case which could 
not be distinguished from pulmonary con- 
sumptiou, by an ample and continued distri- 
bution of it over the chest. 

1 applied hydriodate of potass, in oint- 
ment, to the inside of the ears, opposite to 
the tonsils, when enlarged, and to the axilla, 
before Dr. Monson wrote on its internal 
administration in deafness, and others on 
its effects in tonsillar enlargement. It did 
no good ; but, as Dr. O'Shaughnessy has in- 
geniously shown, the preparations sold for 
hydriodate of potass are infamous counter- 
feits, forty-nine out of fifty being carbonate 
of potass, 

I have not tried the moxa, a remedy used 
in England in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and brought up again in this by Baron 
Larrey.* 

Tents.—Mr. Earle, who is not an auntst, 
has proposed the introduction of unguents of 
zinc, nitrate of mercury, and spermuceti ce- 
rate, after warm injections; and the oxy- 
muriate of mercury, and decoction of sarsa- 
varilla, as internal remedies, in scaly states 
of the external auditory canal, with morbid 
secretion of the wax, in cases of deficiency 
of wax, attended with uuhealthy discharge 
and erysipelatous redness and swelling of 
the ear, and in cases of narrowing of the exter- 
nal auditory tube. He has also recommended 
the use of sponge tents to dilate the ears 
in these last affections. These remedies are a 
revival of an ancient practice. From the time 





* [t was described hy Sir W. Temple and Caver- 


hill in 1769, Caverhill recommends cauterising the 
skin of the part affected im cout, by applying * the 
moxa or down of mugwart in form of a cone, with 
its base on the part, and sett ng it on tire.” Sir W. 
Temple gives a particular account of this operation 
and its success, in his Miscellanies. * Though all 
furnish means to allay the severity.of the pain in 
every stage, moxa is the most eligible ; the oiled 
silk may be substituted when that operation can- 
not reach the separating arteries ” (in gout). 
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of Galen to that of Bates, practitioners were 
wont to introduce sponge tents, preparations 
of white hellebore, and various other medica- 
ments, Bates’s acoustic tents were galbanum 
and common pitch, each 3ii, white hellebore, 
Dv, civet, gr. v, put in fine linen, and taken 
out after lying some time. Dr. Alleyne 
(Dispensatory, 733) objected to them, that 
they were “ ‘too hot, aud likely to fix a hu- | 
mour in the ears,” Mr, Earle invites par- | 
ticular attention to the external auditory | 
caval. In cases of small ulcers spread over 
the auditory canal with a thin and acrid | 
discharge, and ringing and beating of the 
ears, he recommends mercurial ointment as | 
having been successful, where blistering and | 
astringent injections had failed. The deaf- | 
ness in these cases was either cured or pal-| 
liated. (Med. Chir. Trans., vol, x.) It is} 
certuinly essential to the restoration of hear- | 
ing, that the ceruminous glands should be | 
restored to their healthy functious, and se- 
crete wax. I have found the plugging of 
the ears with a piece of wax-bougie, and 
lint smeared with ung. hyd; nit. and ung. 
tumbi mixed, and mercurial ointment rub- 
Ped dowa with camphor, always beneficial, 
where the ceruminous glands were diseased | 
or ulcerated, Simple plugs are said, appa- 
rently with some truth, to diminish the 
noise in deaf ears, perhaps by suspending 
the irritation of sounds, as the eyes are re- 
lieved in ophthalmia by withdrawing the | 
stimulus of light. The bougie should be! 
about one-third of an inch in length. By 


follows, 


fumes are pretty sure to go down his throat, 
and make him both drunk and sick. In 
toothach, where the pain has extended to 
the ear, 1 have found this remedy of the 
greatest service. Mrs. M., a lady in Chel- 
tenham, applied to me with caries of the 
lower jaw. The pain of the corresponding 
ear being propagated by the chorda tym- 
pani from its connexion with the inferior 
maxillary nerve was so great, that she had 
had no perfect sleep for three months. The 
injection of the decoction of the hop, fol- 
lowed by the smoke of tobacco, gave her 
refreshing and continued rest, and, with 
other means, brought her about for one 
year, when the caries recommenced, and 
she died, In pain of the ear from irrita- 
tion, inflammation, or toothach, this method 
gives almost infallible ease. 

Galvanism was avery general remedy for 
deafness upon the continent very shortly 
after its discovery, and about the year 
1800, and subsequently, The reports of 
different practisers vary greatly as to the 
results. Drs. Augustin, Bichoff, Marcus, 
Hellwig, Grapengeisser, and Quensel, all 
continental physicians, detailed their ex- 
periments. The results may be abridged as 
According to 

1. Dr. Aveustix, 1. Galvanism is to be 
relied upon only in paralysis of the acoustic 
nerve, and defective eecretion of the ceru- 
minous glands. In the former cases, a bat- 
tery of twenty or thirty plates; in merely 
difficult hearing, fewer. In the latter case, 


drawing back the auricle, and passing the | a brass cylinder, attached to the conductor, 
bougie inclined obliquely from behind to| introduced into the meatus. 2. Kecom- 
before into the entrance of the porch, it] mended in ‘ deafness arising from dryness 
may be made, with a little address, and | of the tympanum,” distinguished by the pa- 
without pain, to slip up easily and uuinter- | tient hear:ng better through the mouth than 


ruptedly. Pain in the attempt is the pro- 
duct of bungling. 

In the second stage of local treatment, | 
have been accustomed to excite the ear, as 
surgeons stimulate the eye in amaurosis, 
which deafuess, without discharge, so re- 
sembles in many cases, that external and 
internal treatment in both may be grounded 
upon kindred principles. 1 have introduced 
volatile ammonia and tobacco fumes; the 
former, by pouring liq. ammonix into the 
smallest glass retort, the stem of which is 
carried into the meatus externus, and ap- 
plying hot water to the bulb, by placing it 
upon a cup; the latter, in the ordinary way 
with a tobacco pipe, first of all soaking the 
tobacco in a solution of nitre, or scattering 
a little of the powder over it; and after 
igniting the tobacco, stretching a piece of 
muslin over the bowl, applying the lips 
within the edges, and exercising expira- 
tion as long as possible before the lips are 
withdrawn. If the person inspire whilst 
inflating, instead of detaching his lips com- 
pletely, and all at once doing so, the tobacco 


| 
| 





through the auditory caual, and by the dry- 
ness of the pituitary membrane of the nose.” 
The assigned causes of these two species 
are wholly conjectural, aud without any 
solid proof. 3. In deafness from metas- 
tasis of morbid matter, Dr. Augustin re- 
moved the epidermis over the mastoid pro- 
cesses, and applied the zine plate on one 
side, and the silver on the other, for several 
days. li produced a humming sound in 
both ears, and an acrid serum from the sore 
places, especially trom the part touched by 
the zinc plate. 

2. Dr. Bicnorr. Recommended parti- 
cularly in deafuess of young persons; from 
a rheumatic cause ; paralysis of the auditory 
nerve after apoplexy. Contra-indicated in 
cerebral congestion in plethoric persons, 
“in which there is a strong tinkling in the 
ears.”” 

3. Dr. Marcus. 
lieved. 

4. Dr. Hectwic. ist Case. Deaf and 
dumb boy. Audition improved till he could 
hear a watch ten inches distant. 2d Case. 


A series of cases re- 
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From scrofulous ulcer; improvement fol- 
lowed by relapse. 3d Case. Congenital ; 
but barking, sound of a flute, or harp audi- 
ble.— Result. nabled to hear a watcu tick. 
3d Cause. Relieved by external remedies. 
Relansed. Galvanism then applied.— Re- 
sult. Sudden headach, tickling sensation in 
the ears, followed by recovery. 4th Case. 
Deafness and dimness of sight, following a 
retrovrade exanthema, Relieved. 

5. Dr. Grarenceissen.* ist Case. In 
deafness, in which the hearing is less dis- 
tinct amid much noise, or when addressed by 
strong sounds, and most distinct when - 
dressed in a gentle and distinct voice close 
tothe ear. imputed cause, “ debility, with 
increased excitability ;"’ aa hypothetical ex- 
planation, explaining nothing—the verbiage 
of Brown! [The case of Mrs. Morris, a 
patient of mine, was of this nature.]—Re- 
sult, Unsuccessful. 2. In deafness from 
accumulation of blood in the vessels of the 
head, and more especially of the organ of 
hearing, retrograde exanthematous gout or 
rheumatism, this author considers yalvanism 
indicated, but contra-indicated in deafness 
from deficiency of the organs, commotions 
of the brain, relaxetion of the m.t. Dr. 


Grapengeisser considers its action on the 
susurrus aurium ipdicative, whether or not 
itis proper, if it increase the singing in 
the ears during the process ; but if the sing- 
ing cease after it, it is a sign of success ; 


but should the singing continue some time 
after the process, the contrary; and should 
it become very violent with increased deaf- 
ness, it is notat all indicated. Should the 
susurrus disappear altogether during the 
galvanism, success is to be expected ; should 
it have no influence on the susurrus, or pro- 
duce another kind of sound, which disap- 
pears on the discontinuance of the galvan- 
ism, success is very doubtful. Galvanism 
sometimes proves active without producing 
noise in the ears, and at others, changes its 
character. 

6. Dr. Quenset, of Stockholm. This 
writer’s information is very consiuerable. 
1st Case. Six wtat. Loss of speech and 
hearing after scarlatina, with discharge 
from the ears, diarrhea, rickets, emaciation. 
Result. The discharge ceased, but reappear- 
ed us tue diarrhea dimini-hed ; general 
health improved ; diarrhw@a finally stopped, 
Ringing of bells, voice of birds, became 
audible, as well as her own name, the onl, 
articulated sound which she could under- 
stand, aud no longer than the galvanism was 
continued, ?¢d Case. A man who received 
no other benefit than an increased flow of 

# In a work entitled, “ Versuche den Galvanis- 
mus zur Heilungeinicer Krankheiten anzerwenden 
Angestelli und Beschrieben von C.J. V. Grapen- 
geisser, M.D. metz. Kupporttelen, Berlin 1801.” 
(Said to be one of the best works on the medical 
use of galyanism.J 


DR. FOSBROKE ON DEAFNESS. 


‘blood to the head. 3d Case. A man, 25 zt., 
Srightened out of his speech and hearing.— 
Result. Could not hear a French horn at 
the end, though he could hear the sound of 
itwo books clapped together, or of single 
words loudly spoken. Dr. Quensel sums 
up his experience of galvanism, and | be- 
lieve very accurately, after ‘* using it in 
a great number of cases,” by stating that 
he “ did not procure the favourable ef- 
fects from it which other physicians in 
Germany had promulgated,” with whom it 
was then a very fashionable and exaggerated 
remedy in deafness and blindness ; ** on the 
whole, the patients relapsed into their for- 
mer state.” New remedies, like new brooms, 
|sweep clean! 
| The late Dr. Creaser, of Bath, and his 
friend Dr. Sully, of Wiveliscombe, an 
eminent and enterprising general practition- 
er, instituted a series of galvanic experi- 
ments about the same period. In deafness, 
Dr. Creaser informed me that he found gal- 
,vanism ineffectual at whatever strength it 
| was applied. On the other hand, Dr. Sully 
gives a more favourable report, which, hav- 
ing been left in my hands by the Hon, Mrs. 
Creaser for publication, with Dr. Creaser’s 
| MSS., I shall insert here :—** Out of twenty- 
‘seven cases,” says Dr. Sully, ‘* eighteen 
| were cured, and three were very much im- 
proved. After the ill success of galvanism, 
three were perforated with an instrument 
|similar to Mr. [since Sir] Astley Cooper's ; 

| but this plan was equally unsuccessful. All 
these cases were perfectly free from accu- 
mulations of wax, and therefore I concluded 
that the tympanum was relaxed” (a ima- 
ginary cause) ; “ or, probably, disorganisa- 

tion might have taken place. One case im- 
proved after perforation, This case (a fe- 
male) arose from scarlatina, and probably 
the Eustachian tube was obstructed. Seve- 
ral of the above cases, which were cured, 
resulted from scarlet fever, and were of 
many years’ standing.” Modate. Dr. Sully’s 
success was certainly extraordinary. If this 
should meet his eye, may I iaquire what is 
his present experience, and whether these 
cures stood firm ? 

I have tried galvanism in one case only, in 
which, from its loug standing, there was litte 
chance of success, and, therefore, I do not con- 
sider myself at present enabled to decide 
upon its powers. I applied one conductor to 
the meatus auditorius, and the other to the 
mouth of the Eustachian tube, at the same 
time, and thus passed the shock in @ circle. 
Though it failed in this case on the present 
occasion, it had succeeded iu the same case 
for a time some years before. Dr. Augustin 
first recommended this manner of applying 
gulvanism ; and Sir William Blizard trans- 
mitted electricity by the Eustachian tube 
through the ear, in deafness, as early as 
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1792. He gave cases, and an engraving of 
his plan, in vol, xi. of the Medical and Phy- | 
sical! Journal, The various reports relative | 
to this remedy differ, probably, in conse- | 
quence of the experimenters not having! 
been able to discriminate between deafness , 
arising from remediable and irremediable | 
causes, aud some haviag applied it to! 
wholly unfavdurable, and others to wholly 
favourable, cases. Also, its influence may 
have been very much affected by the degree 
of attention given to the constitutions and 
general health of the patients. I conceive 
that there should be some preparation pre- 
viously to galvanism. The constitution, as 
Mr. Abernethy says, “ should be put into 
good order,” to ensure its full effect. In- 
creased action of the vessels of the head, 
and of the ears themselves, should be re- 
moved before its application; and caution 
should be observed with such a stimulus in 
plethoric habits. 

I may remark, that no sort of credit is due 
to the interested statements of medical gal- 
vanists by trade. 





NAVAL SURGEONS. 


We have received a communication from 
an excellent and worthy physician, holding 
rank in his Majesty’s Navy, on the subject 
of the late exclusion of naval surgeons from 
Court, their present condition, and the dis- 
advantages under which they labour from 
which the surgeons of the army are free. 
The Jeagth of the paper prevents us from 
inserting so much of it as refers to points 
that have already been discussed in this 
Journal ; but we, with much pleasure, print 
the following appeal to naval surgeons resi- 
deat in London. 


* © In thus trespassing on you, I can- 
not avoid saying that it is impossible that 
the medical profession in general, but more 
especially that part of it whose grievances 
gave rise to the recent proceedings, can 
ever feel sufficiently the extent of their ob- 
ligations to you individually, for the spi- 
rited, manly, and independent course you 
adopted, in conjunction with the gentle- 
men before alluded to (and to whom the 
warmest acknowledgments are also due), in 
coming forward on au occasion in which you 
and they could have no personal interest, 
farther than the support of the honour and 
respectability of the medical character. At 
the same time it cannot but appear extraor- 
divary that the corps itself, a majority of 
whom are known to the press for high lite- 


rary talents and endowments as periodical 
writers, and hold a respectable and influen- 
tial station in society in this metropolis, ap- 
pear hitherto to have been perfectly passive 
in this matter. It cannot, surely, be ima- 
gined that these gentlemen are so entirely 
occupied in the selfish enjoyment of their 
present stations that they are forgetiul of 
all the more generous impulses, and the 
ties of former associations, and meanly suc- 
cum) to the existirg stateof things. Even 
in a prudential point of view, so far as it may 
relate to themselves, one would have sup- 
posed they would have been moved to ac- 
tion. It cannot, however, be passed over, 
that the surgeous of the Navy, for these few 
years past, have suffered, with the most 
stoical indifference, numerous degradations 
and insults to their corps. If, however, they 
are not dead to every feeling of proper seli- 
esteem aud generous feeling, as everye 
thing relating to their time of servitude, full 
and half pay, respectability of station, &c., 
is so much behind that of their brethren ia 
the Army, it behoves them to come for- 
ward, as Mr. [lume earnestly advised them 
a few nights ago at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, aud bave a proper petition, regu- 
larly and properly drawn up, praying to be 
placed on an equality of footing, and in all 
respects to be assimilated with, the medical 
staff of the Army. There is reason to think, 
from the rather liberal constitution of the 
Board of Admiralty, that such a proceeding 
might be acceptable ; especially as it is un- 
derstood that some new regulations are in 
contemplation. Such a measure might go 
to strengthen their hands; andI can hardly 
suppose that the corps will continue regard- 
less of this proposition—calmly and silently 
regardless of their humiliation, notwith- 
Standing the sympathy so loudly expressed 
in their favour, and to which they owe the 
partial abrogation of the recent insulting re- 
striction. 

I inclose you a list of surgeons in the 
Navy who are practitioners in London, dis- 
tinguished country practitioners, Xc. 

And am, Sir, very respectfully, 
Your obliged and obedient 
Humble servant, 
T.T.L. 


Naval Surgeons in Practice in Town. 
George Vance (retired), Sackville Street. 
Dr. Benj. Y. Outram, surgeon, R. A., Ha- 

nover Square, 

Edward H. Brien. 

Dr. James Johnson, physician extraordinary 
to the King. 

Rich. Hinds, 13, Henrietta Street, Bruns- 
wick Square. 

John Gibbs, Russel Street. 

Alex. Cop'and Hutchinson (retired) Duk 

Street, Great Portland Place. 
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Harper Gamble, Great Duke Street, Port- 
land Place. 

S. L. Hammick (retired), Cavendish Square. 

Dr. J. Clark, Great George St., Hanover Sq. 

Dr. F, C. Carter. (With others unkuown at 
present. 


Influential and distinguished Physicians 
in Country Towns. 


Dr. George Magrath, Plymouth. 
Physicians tothe 


Dr. C. ‘thomas, ditto. 

Dr. J. Forbes, Chichester 

Dr. J. M. Garogher, do. } New Infirmary. 

Dr. Richard W. Coley, Cheltenham, 

Dr. Benjomin Lara, Portsea, 

Dr. John Somers Down, Southampton. 

Dr. Denmark (phys. to the Fleet), Torquay. 

Dr. E. Robertson, physician to the North- 
ampton Infirmary. 

Dr. David Baird, ditto, Liverpool Infirmary. 


Naval Surgeons employed officially in Dock 
Yards, Yachts, and inthe Royal Marine 
Corps. 

Greenwich Hospital : 

Dr. W. Beaty, physician, 

Dr. Wm. Giadston, 2nd ditto. 

Richaid Dobson, 1st surgeon. 

James Domville, 2nd ditto. 

William Price, surgeon aud dispenser. 

Portsmouth Dock Yard: 

David Cowan, Ist surgeon. 

John Crocket, assistant. 

Plymouth Yard: 
Richard Jones, surgeon. 
George Proctor, assistant, 
Deptford Yard: 
Matthew Kent, surgeon. 
Woolwich Yard: 
Robert Dunn, Surgeon. 
Chatham : 
David Rowlands, surgeon. 
Sheerness Yard: 
William Warden, surgeon, 
Pembroke Yard : 
Richard Tobin, surgeon. 
Haslar Hospital : 

John Mortimer, surgeon. 

Dr. James Scott, 2nd ditto. 

Dr. H. Henderson, dispenser. 

Plymouth Hospital : 

Dr. Robert Armstrong, surgeon. 

Yachts : 
George Roddam, Royal George. 
James Prior, Royal Charlotte. 
Royal Marines : 

Dr. J. Richardson, surg., Chatham division. 

J, Rickman, Portsmouth division. 

Henry Parkin, Woolwich. 

D. D. Quarrier, Marine Artillery. 

Isaac Ryall, Plymouth division, R. Marines. 
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GOOD FEELING OF HIS MAJESTY TOWARDS 
NAVAL SURGEONS.—BAD FEELING OF CER- 
TAIN COURTIERS AGAINST THEM. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 
Sir,—Your talents and exertions are so 
| distinguished, and so beneficial to your 
fellow-creatures and to sciewce, that I can- 
not but express my regret that any article 
so improper, and imdeed so untrue, as the 





Jetter of your correspondent ** A.C. R.” 
| should appear in the pages of such a well- 
conducted and very influential Journal as 
Ine Lancer. In consideration of the power 
| you so unquestionably possess, pray, my 
| good sir, let caution be inculeated upon 
your aids (for it is impossible that you can 
look to every line yourself), and do not 
| allow your shield to give cover to the spite 
| and maiice of any scribbler that may chance 
to write with the gall of a bad heart. The 
| Duke of Clarence, as Lord High Admiral, 
| paid as much attention to the medical offi- 
| cers of tne fleet, as to any officer in the ser- 
| vice. ‘They were admitted to personal in- 
|terviews whenever they had business of 
sufficient importance that could warrant 


such an intrusion, I could meution many, 
both physicians, surgeons, and assistant- 
surgeous, for whom his Royal Highness 
showed the greatest regard, and whose 
interests were promoted by him to the ut- 


most of his power; and I will venture to 
aflirm that whether as a prince of the blood 
royal, as lord high admiral of the seal, or 
as king of Great Britain, his Majeety has 
entertained, and ever will entertain, ‘* every 
kind feeling” towards the medical officers 
of his fleet. It too often happens that a 
kind master is imposed upon by his ser- 
vants, and particularly when servants are 
new in their places, and have as yet to 
learn in a great measure their duties. [ 
shall not say trom what cause the obnoxious 
order which your kind and meritorious exer- 
tions have got rescinded, originated, though 
I have my suspicions; but of this | am con- 
vinced, it never originated with the King. 
I would pledge my life upon this, and it is 
proper the world should be made aware of 
the truth. It so happens, and I would add 
most unfortunately (fur so I think), that 
Sir Henry Halford has got now the com- 
plete management of the King’s health, and 
has become his Majesty's privy counsellor 
on all medical matters. 1 count Mr. Apo- 
thecary Davis as only the shadow of the 
baronet—to maintain his influence, and se- 
cure his interests while absent. Now, this 
Sir Henry for a long time, and ever since 
he came into power, has acted upon a most 
absorbing and contracted principle. The 
licentiates of the College were to be de- 
pressed and excluded from all places of 
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honour or emaolument, and none but Fellows, lately published, T particularly recommend- 
and even of these but few, and those only his | ed (amongst its other manifold uses) as an 
own toadies, seem to have been considered | application to the soles of horses’ feet, not 
worthy of enjoying the royal salaries, as | only as being the best stopping than can be 
indeed they do all the other salaries that/ used, but also in order to prevent the walls 
can be heaped upon them. Sir Henry ap-| of the hoofs from becoming brittle, and for 
pears to have a decided antipathy to Scotch- | rendering them tougher than any other sub- 
men, and in every way has tried to oust) stance in use. At the same time | beg per- 
them from both private and public confi- | mission to communicate to your readers who 
deuce; and though some I could name are | may not happen to have seen the treatise 
not yet eble ‘ to stand straight in the pre-|alluded to, the modes of using it about 
sence of the great man,” and keep, week | horses’ feet im the natural and pure state, 
after week, administering to his insatiable | together with a composition prepared with 
vanity, he has shown the delight he takes it for a superior stopping. 

in kicking them at his pleasure. Sir Gil-| The best mode of using the rock oil is to 
bert Blane was degraded from his station | apply it simply, and direct it to the soles as 
on the list of royal physicians. Dr. Bur-/a stopping, either through the medium of 
nett, and most of the naval physicians and Cherry’s elastic pads, or tow, during the 
surgeons, are Scotchmen, consequently un- time the horse is in the stable, and to rub 
worthy of any rank in the profession, and it on the hoofs every night with a sponge or 
not on any account to be suffered longer to a small brush in the pure state, or in combi- 
approach the King; and the more so, us nation with fresh mutton suet in the sum- 
that king in the former years of his exist-/ mer, and palm oil in the winter, in the pro- 
ence hud rather shown a partiality for, portions of equal parts or one-third, 
Scotchmen, in whom he had found both) The composition to which I particularly 
talent and honour equal in degree at least| direct atteution is prepared as follows :— 

to that of any other nation whatever. Query, Soft soap, 4 ounces, add by a little at atime 
had the Admiralty order avy reference to! Until well mixed ; 

certain paragraphs that appeared some ume | Rock oil, 1 pound, then stir into it 

ago in the Sun paper? Was it uot pro-' Linseed meal, 2 pounds, two and a half, or 


cured as much to disgust ‘* the sons of the 
mountain,” as to degrade the medical offi- | 
cers of the navy? Indeed, none but a| 
starving Scotchman or Irishman would ever | 
enter that branch of the service; and I was 
in hopes that when a“ Sailor King” came 
to the throne, the degraded state in which 
an assistant-surgeon is placed on board a 
man-of-war would have been remedied ; 
and so it would, if men of any spirit und 
nerve were placed at the head of the depart- | 
ment, The King is one of the most rea- 
sonable men living, and will listen to any | 
suggestions for the benefit of his favourite | 
service ; and unless the royal ear has been | 
poisoned by very gross misrepresentations, 
no order will ever be issued that can inter- 
fere with the interests of his Majesty's 
naval officers. 


I am, Sir, yours, 
A. 3. C. 


London, March 29. 
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70 the Editor of Tusk Lancer. 


Str,—I beg: to direct the attention of 
your readers, who are all, as surgeons, in- 
terested in horses, to a valuable exotic sub- 
stance termed “ rock oil, or green mineral 
naphtha,”’ which is indigenous to the island 
of Barbadoes, and which, in a small treatise 








a sufficient quantity to make it of such a 
consistence us that when plastered into 
the feet, it will retain itself there. 

‘This possesses one useful property over 
the pads or tow, that of remaining in the 
foot without any other assistance than its 
own ‘adhesiveness; thus it can always be 
left in, and also advantageously, as during 
exercise, and on many occasious will be re- 
tained during a journey of several hours’ 
duration; on returning to the stable it can 
soon be renewed; avd when it is ne- 
cessary to clean the feet, this composition 


| is easily removed by washing, from the soap 


which it contains, and consequently it does 
not soil the brushes, or in any way annoy 
the groom. In the winter, aud very wet 
weather, I prefer substituting palm oil for 
the soft soap, or to use them in equul pro- 
portions. 

Understanding the rock oil of Barbadoes 
can now be obtained throughout the coun- 
try, gentlemen and travellers who attend to 
ihis important particular, will be enabled 
easily to procure this useful sort of stopping 
in a few minutes from a druggist at a very 
trifling charge, without the trouble and in- 
convenience of carrying it with them. I 
remain, Sir, an opposer of secret nostrums, 
and yours, &c., much obliged, 

B, Hart, 





INQUEST AT BETHNAL GREEN.—CORRESPONDENTS. 


MR. RYAN’S TRIAL. 


ad 3 | 


| INQUEST AT DETHNAL GRFEN. 
We have not been able to ascertain the 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. exact nature of the verdict given on the in- 
Sir,—The feelings of my mind, and a quest reported at page 45 of our present 
senge of duty to the profession and the pub- | Number, or indeed whether any is yet given. 
lic, compel me to address you. I am 20 |The Coroner drew out a verdict finding that 
old medical man (going in a short time out!) cause of death was “that the woman 


of this world), and was a pupil at Guy’s| : : Doel 
and St. Thomas’s [ospitals immediately after | had been worn out by long previous disease, 
the riots in 1781. I entered as a dresser | aggtavated by a protracted labour, and the 
under Mr, Franks, surgeon at Guy's, and | waut of proper assistance.” To this verdict 
during a long practice have had occasion to the Jury would not agree, and about eleven 
see and feel the necessity for the correction | »’¢}o¢k they were dismissed with the under- 
of many abuses that have crept into the ener eg Sage idwife should | 
different branches of the profession ; but of S'#PCIS at the midwile shoul’ be no 
all that ever came under my notice, I never longer employed by the parish, and her in- 
heard of one that so strongly excited my | competency to act as a midwife advertised 
ey 2 pp seg a trial which took in the newspapers. The reasons stated hy 
ace last week at Maidstone. di F : : 
P The legislature that framed the Apothe-| the Jury for disagreeing with the Coroner 
caries’ Act could have known but little of | Vets that the evidence went to show that 
human nature, or the diseases which human | the woman had been in good health, aud 
nature is subject to. ‘The only excuse for| that if she had been in bad health, as stated 
the judge and jury was, that there was a by the medical men, the greater was the 


most ridiculous Act staring them in the face, 
and they could not go from its enactments. 


I rest with strong assurance in the hope, | 


that 1 may tive to see the abuses which now 
prevail in every branch of the profession 
completely remedied, and the profession 
pet on a fair and honourable basis. With 
that reliance, my best wishes go with your 
endeavours to obtain justice. 
1 remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
An Oto Mepicat May. 
London, March 25, 1831. 


BREWER-STREET SCHOOL, 


To the Editor of ‘Tue Lancet. 


Srr,—A letter having been published in| 
Tue Lancer of the 11th inst., which ap-| 


pears to imply neglect generally on the 
part of the lecturers to the new anatomical 
school, Brewer Street, 1 feel it my duty as 
one of the pupils to request your attention 
to the following facts:—Mr. Sleigh, Dr. 
Fpps, and Dr. Ryan, bave been particu- 
larly punctual and attentive. ‘To this the 
pupils would be happy in bearing testimony. 
In consequence of the inconvenience of the 
hour of demonstration (eight o’clock a.m.) 
to the majority of the pupils, it was altered 
to half-past eight. No subject dissected at 
Brewer Street has ever been rejected by 
any other school. No pupil has requested 
the return of his money. That the pupils 
have regretted their entrance to the lec- 
tures in general, as affirmed by your corre- 
spondent, is untrue. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


43, Dorset-st., Portman-sq., March 16. 


jnecessity for her having competent assist- 
ance. 


MR. VANCE. 

| 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir,—In No.389 of your valuable peri- 
odical there is a letter signed ‘* Amicus 
| Justitia,” wherein icis said, ‘‘ I wish it to 
be known that Mr. V——, a surgeon of some 
notoriety at the west end of the town, is 
constantly in the habit of forcing his patients 
to take their prescriptions to a certain che- 
mist, situated in Bond-street, between 
Grosvenor Street and Winton Street.” I 
beg, Mr. Editor, to state that nothing can be 
mvre unfounded than this statement, which 
was the impression on my mind long before 
I had authority for contradicting it; and I 
jam sure there is no person who has the 
| slightest acquaintance with Mr. V—— who 
could, for a moment, give the slightest cre- 
dence to it. 





1 am, Sir, yours truly, 
Amicus Veriratis, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The communication of Mr. H. Gibbs is an adver- 
tise ment. 

Bibliophilos cannot procure bétter plates than 
those lately published which he mentions. Portions 
of them are coloured. The Encyclopedia of Medi- 
cine is not yet published, and we cannot, therefore, 
pronotnce an opinion on it, Of the two miscella- 
neous encyclopedias referred to, the large is, we 
shvuld think, far better adapted for our correspon- 
dent’s purpose, both in plan and for its complete- 
ness, than the small work. ‘The earlier editions are 
worthless ; the last is valuable. 

L. J. 8. will see that we have not forgotten the 
parties whose conduct has called forth the expres- 
sion of his just indignation. 








